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The  Regulators 


In  1949  George  Orwell  wrote  a  clever  little 
book  called  1984.  It  envisioned  a  future  in 
which  the  government  becomes  omnipotent.  His- 
tory is  rewritten  and  language  is  expurgated  at 
the  whim  of  the  government — known  as  "Big 
Brother" — which  replaces  moral  and  social  con- 
vention as  sole  arbitrator  of  right  and  wrong. 
Advanced  technology  makes  it  possible  for  Big 
Brother  to  be  privy  to  and  ultimately  direct  the 
most  intimate  details  of  private  lives.  The  citi- 
zens relinquish  personal  privacy  and  individual 
freedom  for  comfort,  security,  and  safety  guar- 
anteed by  Big  Brother. 

An  earlier  book,  Brave  New  World,  by 
Aldous  Huxley,  1937,  presents  in  even  grimmer 
terms  the  same  theme  of  an  enthralled  citizenry 
totally  subservient  to  an  all-powerful  bureauc- 
racy. 

Both  these  literary  works  were  entertaining, 
if  somewhat  macabre,  but  obviously  they  could 
never  become  reality.  They  were  placed  on  the 
same  shelf  of  fantasy  as  Jules  Verne's  1865  pre- 
diction of  space  travel  in  From  Earth  to  Moon. 

Recently  we  have  been  astonished  to  learn 
that  governmental  and  private  agencies  have 
kept  dossiers  on  dissidents.  Not  only  the  bomb- 
throwers  and  arsonists,  but  even  the  most  mildly 
and  legally  dissident  citizens.  We  also  have 
learned  that  much  computerized  personal  in- 
formation on  each  of  us  is  accessible  through 
computer  link-up  to  almost  anyone  with  a  ter- 
minal. 

At  the  federal  level  we  have  seen  the  growth 
of  regulatory  government  agencies  which  seem 
to  operate  in  a  theoretical  vacuum  completely 
insulated  by  red  tape  not  only  from  reality  but 
also  from  any  form  of  accountability  for  their 
actions.  By  liberally  interpreting  legislative  in- 
tent, they  synergistically  have  enhanced  their 
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power  base  by  ever  identifying  new  "problems" 
to  solve.  These  bureaucracies  have  become  so 
entrenched  as  to  be  unresponsive  even  to  Con- 
gress. As  cases  in  point  which  directly  affect  the 
readers  of  this  hunting  issue,  we  have  seen  this 
past  year  two  separate  displays  of  bureaucratic 
interpretation  of  law. 

In  one  instance  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  sought  among  other  things 
to  centralize  the  records  of  all  firearms  transac- 
tions on  computer.  This  was  very  close  to  fed- 
eral gun  registration,  a  concept  repeatedly  re- 
jected by  Congress.  Faced  with  overwhelming 
public  disapproval  and  considerable  Congres- 
sional outrage,  BATF  promised  not  to  imple- 
ment the  program  at  this  time,  but  did  not  with- 
draw the  proposed  regulation  which  set  up  the 
process. 

The  other  case  was  even  more  frightful  from 
the  hunter's  point  of  view.  The  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  cited  a  forest 
industry  for  allowing  public  hunting  on  land 
where  employees  occasionally  worked,  due  to 
alleged  hazardous  conditions  for  the  workers. 
Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  this  citation 
could  have  forced  forest-owning  corporations  to 
bar  hunting  on  any  land  they  wished  to  work.  It 
could  also  be  applied  to  agri-industry  and  even 
to  public  land  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and 
BLM.  It  could  have  barred  public  hunting  on 
50%  of  now  available  land  in  the  east  and  up 
to  90%  in  the  west.  Faced  with  great  public 
furor  and  imminent  Congressional  disapproval, 
OSHA  reinvestigated  and  withdrew  the  citation. 
However,  neither  agency  conceded  the  power  to 
proceed  in  their  respective  directions.  Both  situ- 
ations are  now  dormant,  perhaps  awaiting  a 
more  favorable  climate. 

1984  is  five  years,  three  months  away. 
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Getting  Ready 

■Quail 


m 


Bob  Busby 


By  Charles  Elliott 


At  least  one  of  the  necessary  ingredients  for 
any  successful  venture  is  preparation.  Generally 
in  business  we  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  proper  groundwork  for  plans  and  projects, 
but  many  of  us  have  a  tendency  to  avoid  the 
hours  of  practice  and  other  discipline  so  that 
we  may  enjoy  and  be  more  proficient  at  our  play. 
This  applies  to  any  sport,  though  we  rarely 
think  of  it  in  connection  with  an  outdoor  activity. 

Quail  hunting  is  an  example.  Select  at  ran- 
dom any  bobwhite  hinder,  and  the  odds  are 
good  that  he  doesn't  pick  up  his  quail  gun 
from  the  end  of  one  season  to  Ihe  beginning 


of  the  next.  <  )r 


Onlv   the   dav    before,    lie 


remembers  the  pair  of  hunting  britches  thai 
need  patching  or  the  boots  he  was  planning  to 
replace  when  he  put  them  away.  I  'm  talking 
about  us  average  fellows.  There  are  a  few  wise 
guys — and  I  use  the  term  advisedly— who  are 
always  ready  for  opening  day. 

In   what   ways  can   we   prepare  ourselves 
for  the  most  enjoyable  bobwhite  quail  season 
we  ever  had ! 

The  most  valuable  asset  any  quail  hinder  can 
carry  into  the  woods  and  fields  with  him  is 
physical  well-being.  Many  hunters  are  tied 
down  to  desk  jobs  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year. 
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As  a  nation,  America  simply  doesn't  use  its 
legs  any  more.  When  we  play  golf,  we  ride 
in  a  cart.  If  we  have  a  lawn  to  cut,  we  are 
likely  to  do  the  job  on  a  rider- type  mower. 
We  walk  between  the  house-car-office-ear, 
which  is  about  the  only  stretching  we  give 
those  calf  and  thigh  muscles  from  one  birthday 
to  the  next. 

The  best  guarantee  for  one's  health,  of 
course,  is  to  stay  in  training  through  all 
twelve  months.  Some  of  my  hunting  partners 
do  this  by  taking  two  or  three  mile  walks 
several  times  a  week.  Almost  any  doctor  will 
recommend  this  for  the  heart  and  lungs  as  well 
as  for  the  legs,  and  they  assert  that  walkers 
live  longer  than  the  sedentary  types.  Even  in 
the  heart  of  a  city,  walking  is  possible,  either 
before  or  after  office  hours. 

If  for  any  reason  the  hunter  doesn't  have 
the  discipline  to  make  himself  walk  on  a 
year-round  basis,  or  special  circumstances 
make  this  type  of  exercise  impossible  at  certain 
periods,  then  by  all  means  he  must  find  the 
time  during  the  month  or  two  before  quail  sea- 


This  phase  of  quail  hunting  is  to  a  large  extent 
covered  in  The  Prince  of  Game  Birds,  published 
by  the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
in  the  chapter  "Training  for  Quail."  Most  of  the 
suggestions  contained  there  are  as  pertinent  as 
they  were  when  the  book  was  written,  and  as  they 
were  half  a  century  or  more  ago.  To  the  basics  of 
this  material,  which  was  prepared  for  both  pro  and 
tyro  shooter,  we  have  appended  a  few  notes. 
Prince  of  Gome  Birds  is  available  through  Out- 
doors in  Georgia  for  $5.50. 


son  opens.  Being  in  sound  physical  condition 
not  only  will  yield  longer  hours  in  the  field, 
but  will  make  those  hours  so  much  more 
pleasant.    The    chances    are    that    Allah    will 
give  you  a  longer  span  of  quail  days,  too. 

Since  the  black  powder  and  muzzle  loader 
days,  there  have  been  countless  discussions 
on  the  best  ((nail  guns,  gauges  and  loads  and 
the  merits  of  each.  At  least  a  part  of  the 
preparation  of  any  gunner   is   selecting  the 
firearm  that  suits  him  best — one  that  he  can 
handle  most  effectively. 

A  fast,  accurate,  experienced  quail  hunter 
downs  birds  regularly  with  a  .410,  but  this 


is  not  recommended  for  a  beginner,  no  matter 
how  well  lie  scores  at  skeet.  Birds  make  sudden 
and  strange  twists  and  turns  that  no  clay 
skeet  target  could  ever  duplicate,  and  the 
shooter  is  likely  to  find  the  bobwhite  a  much 
more  elusive  target.  The  12  gauge  carries  a 
much  greater  load  of  both  powder  and  shot. 
Some  gunners  we  know  started  with  the  12 
gauge  and,  as  they  became  more  proficient  in 
the  use  of  the  scattergnn,  graduated  slowly 
to  the  K>,  20,  and  perhaps  to  the  28  gauge 
or  to  the  .410,  but  most  stopped  at  the  20 
gauge  as  the  best  all-round  gun  for  bobwhite 
shooting.  The  standard  12  is  said  to  be  deadly 
up  to  50  yards,  or  a  bit  over,  while  the  20 
is  good  for  30  to  35  yards. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  insist 
that  any  quail  shooter  should  find  a  gnu  that 
fits  him  and  never  change.  Being  completely 
t'amiliai-  with  a  gun,  they  say — the  way  it  loads, 
its  safety,  trigger  pull  and  balance — and  having 
confidence  in  it  will  help  improve  any  person's 
shooting. 

Perhaps  the  doubles  and  over-and-unders 
are  the  most  popular  quail  guns.  These  come 
in  grades  that  range  from  moderately  priced 
to  very  expensive,  some  of  the  older 
models  of  certain  makes  are  collectors'  items. 
Most  claim  that  it's  more  of  a  sportsman's 
gun,  since  two  shots  are  all  a  man  should  take 
on  a  covey  rise — a  third  shot  is  likely  to 
account   for  cripples.  However,  due  to  the 
high  cost   of  these  fine  guns,  pump  and  auto 
loading  shotguns  have  become  increasingly 
popular  over  the  last  twenty  years. 

On  all  models  there  is  a  choice  of  barrel 
length.  Most  bobwhite  hunters  like  the  26  inch 
barrel.  Two  chokes   recommended   by  some 
shooters  are  t  he  "skeet  #1  "  which  lies  between 
the  open  and  improved  cylinder  bores  and  the 
"skeet  #2,"  between  the  improved  and  modified 
cylinders.  The  .410,  with  a  smaller  load  than 
the   larger  guns,   often   has   tighter  chokes 
which  are  likely  to  range  from  modified  to  full. 

The  choice  of  shells  may  vary  with  the 
season.  An  experienced  gunner  usually  shoots 
standard  low-power  loads  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  ami  may  use  Xo.  9  shot.   Later 
in  the  season  he  may  go  to  No.  S  shot  and 
along  toward    the   last    of   the   shooting  days, 
will  often  switch  to  "high  brass"  or  high- 
powered  shells  with  No.  8  or  even  No.  7Vfc 


shot.  The  birds  arc  stronger  then,  get  away 
faster,  and  widen  the  shooting  range  gap 
in  a  hurry. 

To  find  out  exactly  how  a  gun  is  shooting 
at  the  various  distances,  the  more  thorough 
hunters  cheek  the  patterns  of  their  guns. 
This   costs    little   time    and    effort    and    few 
shells  and  generally  .uives  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  how  dense  the  pattern  is  at  points  within  the 
lethal  range.  The  target  can  lie  a  large  cardboard 
box  or  square  of  paper  fastened  between  two 
trees.  The  pictures  made  by  these  shot  patterns 
of  various  distances  are  studied  and  the 
limit  of  the  ramie  is  determined  as  the  point 
where  the  tiny   holes  in  the  paper  spread 
thin  enough  so  that  a  bobwhite  can  slip  through. 
One  or  two  or  more  shots  beyond  that  could 
kill,  but  tlie  thin   pattern  is  more  likely  to 
produce   a    cripple. 

Naturally,  a  cardboard  box  or  sheet  of  paper 
in  no  way  resembles  a   live  feathered  target 
hurtling  through  the  air  at  .">()  to  40  miles 
per  hour,  twisting  suddenly  to  avoid  vegetation 
or  in  response  to  sonic  whim  of  the  bird  itself. 
No  artificial  target  has  ever  been  devised  to 
simulate  the  flight,  of  a  quail  or  any  other  bird, 
but  man  in  his  ingenuity  came  reasonably  close 
when  he  developed  a  small,  Hat,  circular  target 
and  a  machine  that   would   hurl   it   through 
the  air  at  about  the  speed  of  an  average  game 
bird. 

Skeet  is  thought  by  sonic  gunners  to  afford 
better  practice  than  trap  shooting  for  the 
man  who  wishes  to  sharpen  his  shooting  eye 
before  quail  season.  To  be  broken,  the  hurtling 
disc  must  be  properly  led  and  the  amount 
of  lead  depends  on  which  of  the  eight  stations 
a  gunner  occupies  when  he  shoots. 

Skeet  clubs  are  now  available  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  almost  every  quail  shooter. 
Even  though  a  shooter  does  not  belong  to  one 
of   these   clubs,    he    is    usually    welcomed    as    a 
guest  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  most  effective  little  gadgets  ever 
devised  for  quail  hunters  is  the  hand  trap. 
This  is  a  small  unit   with  a  short  handle,  a 
plate  with  curved  ribs  to  hold  the  target, 
and   a   spring  connection   between   the  two   to 
allow  the  target  to  be  snapped  out  of  the  trap 
with  extra  power.  With  one  of  these,  a  shooter 


does  not  have  to  visit  a  skeet  club  to  get  in 
his  practice  before  the  legal  quail  days  come 
along.  The  hand  trap  is  effective  in  any  open 
field  that's  isolated  enough  so  that  the 
neighbors  or  livestock  won't  be  disturbed. 

( >n  one  of  the  state's  better  shooting  pre- 
serves, the  hand  trap  is  used  extensively.  The 
preserve  owner  is  convinced  that  his  pre-shoot 
practice  helps  his  guests  develop  a  more 
accurate  eye  for  the  bobwhites. 

"The    participants   of   almost   every   sport— 
golf,  tenuis,  football,  basketball  and  others — 
warm  up  ahead  of  lime,"  he  pointed  out,  "so 
why   not    warm  up  for  quail  shoot?" 

There's  a  lot  of  sense  in  that. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  in  the  shotgun  business, 
however,  your  best  bet  is  to  go  to  a  shooting 
club  and  have  the  pro  teach  you  the  funda- 
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mentals.  The  members  are  also  more  than 
glad  to  give  you  a  hand. 

There  appear  to  be  two  basic  types  of  wing- 
shooters.  One  we'd  like  to  term  as  a  "stab 
shooter."  On  any  bird — duck,  grouse,  quail,  or 
whatever — he  simply  throws  up  his  gun  and 
shoots  at  that  spot  where  he  thinks  the  bird 
will  be  when  his  shot  string  gets  there.  Tf  the 
bird  is  rising,  he  shoots  above  it;   if  it's 
curving,  he  leads  it   to  the  left   or  right.  lie 
judges  that  lead  from  long  experience  and 
fires  instantly. 

More  consistent    is  the  shooter  who  swings 
with  his  target,  establishes  the  proper  lead, 
and  continues  to  swing  as  he  pulls  the  trigger. 
This  is  the  way  shooting  is  taught  on  the  skeet 
field.  Until  the  hunter  trains  himself  to  keep 
on   swinging  through  the  shot,   he  has  a 


tendency  to  stop  his  gun   barrel   while  he 
presses   the  trigger  and   this   split    second   of 
hesitation  means  that  he  will  shoot  behind 
his  target. 

Whether  one  snap-shoots  or  swings  with  his 
target,  there  are  certain  basics  one  must  follow 
to  score  consistently.  First  one  should  have  a 
good  stance,  with  feet  firmly  on   the  ground, 
spread    slightly   apart    for    balance — knees 
slightly  flexed — and  probably  leaning  forward 
just  a  little.  I  shot  often  with  a  fellow  who 
seemed  always  to  be  off  balance.  When  lie  put 


his  gun  up  he  leaned  backward  instead  of 
forward  and,  needless  to  say,  made  a  lot  more 
misses  than  kills. 

Balance  is  necessary  for  several  reasons.  To 
assume  it  correctly,  a  man  should  never  fairly 
face  in  the  direction  he  plans  to  shoot,  but 
at  an  angle — to  the  left  if  he  is  right-handed 
and  vice  versa.  This  allows  him  to  bring  his  gun 
up  smoothly   and   swing   from   the   hips 
if  swinging  is  necessary  to  cover  the  flight  of 
a  bird.  ( )ne  of  the  most  awkward  movements  a 
hunter  can  make  is  to  try  to  swing  his  shoulders 
or  only  his  gun  barrel.  This  throws  him  com- 
pletely out  of  kilter. 

One  doesn't  aim  a  shotgun  like  rifle.  An 
experienced  gunner  seldom  sees  his  sights; 
he  is  only  conscious  of  them.  lie  shoots  with 
both  eyes  open  and  on  the  game  bird  itself 
for  faster  action.  When  his  eves  are  too  high 
above  the  gun  barrel,  where  the  front  sight 
shows  prominently,  he  is  more  likely  to  shoot 
over  his  game,  and  when  his  eyes  are  too  low, 
he  more  than  often  undershoots.  Experience 
on  the  skeet   range  or  in  the  held  helps  to 
correct  these  faults. 

Not  the  least  consideration  in  preparing  for 
the  hunting  season  is  planning  for  the  clothing 
that  will  be  needed.  There  is  no  set  rule  for 
the  kind  of  clothes  a  bobwhite  hunter  should 
wear  and  the  out  lit   may  range  from  one- 
gallused   overalls   to   specially   tailored   suits 
that  set  the  more  affluent  sportsmen  back  a 
bushel   of  bucks.    In   between   there  are  outfits 
that  match  the  pocketbook  of  the  average 
sportsman  and  are  designed  for  both  utility 
and  comfort.  Let's  start  from  the  skin  out. 

First    we   must    consider   that    most    quail- 
shooting  days  in  the  South  are  mild  and  that 
when  the  temperature  jus!  happens  to  plummet 
very  far  under  the  freezing  mark,  most  bob- 
white  hunters — even  the  most  rabid  ones — stay 
home  by  the  fireside.  The  apparel,  then,  is 
usually    not    very   heavy.    Another   point    to 
remember  is  that  though  the  mornings  may 
be  on  tlie  frosty  side,  the  sun  usually  warms 
the  earth  and  air  during  the  day  and  this,  plus 
the  walking  behind  dogs,  warms  a  hunter's 
blood.  Clothes  that  were  inadequate  at  sunup 
are  often  too  warm  during  the  day. 

On  the  average  day,  a  hunter  wears  his 
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regular  underwear.  For  those  days  when  a 
cold  wind  Mows,  or  the  temperature  is  predicted 
to  climb  no  higher  than  about  40  degrees,  light 
cotton  underwear  that  covers  arms,  legs,  and 
body  may  be  needed.  Heavy  underwear  is 
seldom  needed  for  even  the  coldest  bobwhite 
hunting  days  in  Georgia. 

From  the  bottom  up,  the  hunter  favors  first 
of  all  his  feet.  His  socks  are  light  or  heavy, 
depending  on  the  weather,  but  either  kind  must 
fit  snugly  into  bis  boots.  They  are  not  too  tight; 
a  little  space  is  needed  in  the  boots  for  insula- 
tion, to  hold  a  layer  of  warm  air.  Tight  garments 
hold  no  heat  inside. 

Quail-hunting  devotees  wear  a  variety  of 
boots  that  range  from  8  or  9  inches  to  about 
knee  length.  In  this  country  we  don't  need  the 
foot    protection   of  fleece-lined   or  insulated 
shoes,  and  we  seldom  use  the  rubber  footed  pac 
with   leather  top,  good  for  wet  snow  or 
low  marshy   places   where   water   stands. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  state,  some  hunters 
wear  the   knee-length,  snake-proof  pull-on 
leather  boots;  some  of  the  even  more  cau- 


tious equip  themselves  with  aluminum  leggings 
in  the  warmer  days  of  season.  Where  these 
were  not  available,  we  have  seen  hunters  wear- 
ing lengths  of  stove  pipe  that  reached  from 
the  ankle  to  the  knees.  Some  walkers  in  quail 
woods  prefer  the  almost  knee-length  laceup 
boot  that  fits  over  the  outside  of  the  laceup  or 
button  trousers  with  form-fitting  lei's.  One 
advantage  of  this  kind  of  hunting  pants  is  that 
it  keeps  out  the  "crawly"  type  weeds  that 
work  their  way  up  the  inside  of  the  loose  pants 
legs  and  are  a  most  uncomfortable  annoyance 
to  a  walking  gunner.  Every  bobwhite  hunter, 
especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
is  familial-  witb  these  "crawly  weeds." 

Most  chasers  of  bobs  and  hens  agree  that 
the  pants  a  hunter  wears  in  quail  woods  and 
fields  should  be  heavy  enough  to  turn  briars  and 
t bonis  and  heavy  brush  that  is  sharp  enough 
to  scratch  one's  skin  through  thinner  cloth. 
Most  accepted  nowadays  are  those  with  leather, 
nylon  twill,  or  plastic  fronts  from  pocket  to 
cuff  to  protect  the  legs  when  plowing  through  a 
briar  or  other  thicket.  These  should  be  without 
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cliffs  1 1  in t  snag  or  gather  leaves,  straw,  twigs, 
dirt  and  other  trash. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  wearing  apparel 
I've  run  across  in  the  last  few  years  for  the 
outdoors  is  the  nylon  chaps,  made  by  a  number 
of  manufacturers.  These  are  light  and  so  thin 
you  can  roll  up  a  pair  and  put  them  in  your  hip 
pocket.  You  pull  them  over  any  type  and  weight 
of  britches  you  prefer  and  hook  the  top  straps 
over  your  belt.  The  material  is  tough  enough 
to  turn  thorns  and  briars  and  does  not  collect 
sand  spurs,  cockleburs  or  beggarweed  seeds. 
The  chaps  will  protect  a  pair  of  dress  slacks 
with  the  same  effectiveness  as  the  leather  or 
nylon  fronted  canvas  hunting  pants. 

The  weight  of  the  shirt  is  dictated  by  the 
warmth  of  the  day.  One  fad  to  remember  is 
that  it's  better  to  start  out  cold  for  an  hour 
and  be  comfortable  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  than  to  have  a  sweaty  several-hour  tram]) 
through  the  woods  and  fields.  Some  hunters 
I  know  carry  light  sweaters  or  thermal  jackets 
that  can  be  worn  early  and  then  pressed  flat 
and  stored  in  the  back  of  a  hunting  coat  or 
jacket  when  the  day  warms  up.  A  light  cotton 
shirt  is  usually  sufficient  on  the  warn  days  and 
light  wool  on  those  more  crisp  or  windy  days. 

The  hunting  coat  ranges  from  the  warm 
weather  vest-type  with  loops  and  pockets  for 
shells  and  other  gear  and  a  game  pocket  in 
the  rear,  to  the  heavier  hunting  coat  with  more 
pocket  space  and  room.  The  convenience  of 
each  depends  on  the  weather.  The  heavy  long- 
sleeved  cloth  coat  appears  to  be  most  popular. 


Charles  Elliott  is  one  of  the  foremost  outdoor  writers  in 
the  Southeast.  For  years  he  has  written  the  Southeast 
Regional  Report  for  Outdoor  Life  plus  numerous 
feature  articles  for  other  publications.  He  has  written 
several  books  in  addition  to  Prince  of  Game  Birds: 
The  Bobwhite  Quail  and  is  currently  working  on  a  new 
one.  He  lives  in  Covington. 

One  bit  of  advice  almost  any  hunter  will  offer 
is  to  own  a  coat  with  ample  size  to  allow  plenty 
of  space  for  additional  clothing  in  cold 
weather.  Any  coat  should  contain  as  much 
pocket  space  as  possible  for  such  additional 
gear  as  a  light-weight  rain  suit,  lunch  when 
you  decide  to  pack  it  along,  and  a  compass  if 
hunting  in  unfamiliar  territory. 

Headgear  is  a  matter  of  preference  and 
we've  seen  every  style  from  sombreros  to 
stocking  caps  for  warmth.  The  usual  is  a  light 
cap  with  a  bill — one  that  does  not  fit  too  tightly. 
Many  gunners  prefer  the  blaze  orange  cap 
which  shows  up  in  thick  or  brushy  country, 
so  that  a  shooting  partner  may  more  easily 
keep  you  in  sight  if  you  happen  to  become 
separated  ami  are  still  within  gunshot  range. 

Gloves  may  be  a  necessity  when  the  mornings 
are  frosty;  light  wool  or  light  leather  gloves 
are  usually  preferred.  Where  briars  and 
thorns  are  thick,  gloves  will  help  protect  the 
hand  and  fingers.  Some  hunters  like  shooting 
glasses,  both  for  visibility  and  for  eye  pro- 
tection. 

Good  equipment   is  the  main  consideration 
when  one  outfits  himself  for  quail  season. 
Not  that  it's  necessary  to  resemble  an  illus- 
tration from  a  swanky  sporting  goods  catalog 
or  shoot  an  imported  shotgun  to  enjoy  quail 
hunting,  but  comfort  and  utility  are  heavy 
influences  on  the  quality  of  your  trip.  If  you 
purchase  good,  durable  equipment  and  avoid 
the  "over-equipped"  syndrome,  you'll  find  as 
1  have  that  your  trips  after  Mr.  Bob  are  even 
more  pleasurable  than  ever.  ^ 
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By  Patricia  Bangs,  DU  staff  writer 
This  article  was  furnished  by  Ducks  Unlimited  and  previously  appeared  in 

Frontier  Airlines'  magazine,  In  Flight. 

The  painting  (above)  by  William  Rodgcrs  of  DeLand,  Florida  was  donated  to  the 

1977  DU  Mid-West  Wildlife  Art  Show  and  was  sold  at  Auction  for  $750. 
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It's  been  less  than  a  decade  since  the  renaissance 
began.  Somewhere  around  1970,  the  word  "environ- 
mentalist" was  born.  But  while  others  suddenly  scurried 
anew  to  save  redwoods  and  whales,  one  conservation 
organization  —  Ducks  Unlimited  —  quietly  continued 
what  it  began  more  than  40  years  ago — preserving  "pot- 
holes'" and  North  American  wetlands. 

Not  to  be  confused  with  the  asphalt  variety,  prairie 
"potholes"  are  pock  marks  left  by  the  glaciers,  depres- 
sions that  can  fill  with  water  each  spring,  providing 
northern-bound  waterfowl  with  prime  breeding  habitat. 
Some  are  no  larger  than  good-sized  puddles,  others  are 
lakes.  The  "pothole"  region  stretches  across  the  prairies 
of  the  northern  U.S.  and  Canada.  It  is  estimated  that 
70%  of  the  100,000,000  waterfowl  which  fly  south 
across  the  U.S.  each  fall  breed  in  the  pothole  regions  of 
Canada's  prairie  provinces,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta.  continued 


DU  IN  GEORGIA 

By  Aaron  Pass 

Georgia  is  not  renowned  as  a 
great  waterfowl  state.  Neither  does 
it  have  any  great  tradition  of  water- 
fowling.  Most  duck  hunting  is  done 
without  heavy  dependence  on  calls, 
decoys,  duckboats  and  the  other 
traditional  accessories  of  classic 
duck  hunting. 

Excepting  the  coastal  marshes, 
the  usual  Georgia  duck  hunt  occurs 
in  beaver  swamps  and  along  major 
rivers.  The  prime  species  for  the 
Georgia  duck  hunter  is  the  wood 
duck,  a  colorful  and  somewhat 
secretive  little  duck  which  nests  in 
cavities  in  trees.  Woodies  account 
for  a  huge  percentage  of  the  total 
bag  in  this  state  (up  to  70%  in  some 
years).  Wood  ducks  are  not  ex- 
tremely migratory,  and  it's  a  safe 
bet  that  most  of  the  woodies  taken 
in  Georgia  are  reared  in  the  U.S. 

Nevertheless,  Georgia  sports  a 
growing  and  aggressive  Ducks  Un- 
limited organization.  In  fact,  this 
past  year  saw  Georgia's  DU  chap- 
ters collectively  put  the  state  in  the 
number  one  position  in  the  nation  in 
terms  of  money  raised  compared  to 
the  number  of  duck  stamps  sold  in 
the  state  (see  0/G/OIT  Aug.  '78). 
There  are  27  local  chapters  scat- 
tered over  the  state,  five  of  which 
were  added  only  last  year.  These 
chapters  raised  $247,073  in  1977,  a 
45%  increase  over  1976.  These  are 
pretty  impressive  statistics  from 
something  less  than  a  four-star 
waterfowl  state  with  lukewarm  duck 
hunting  traditions  which  heavily  de- 
pends on  locally  produced  ducks. 
Why  such  wholehearted  support  for 
a  national  waterfowl  conservation 
organization  heavily  committed  to 
the  Canadian  prairies  from  a  state 
whose  well-known  love  was  the  bob- 
white  quail  and,  more  recently, 
white-tailed  deer? 

According  to  Dan  Denton,  Re- 
gional Director  for  Ducks  Un- 
limited, the  relatively  recent  upsurge 
in  duck  hunting  interest  and  DU's 
growth  in  Georgia  parallels  an  in- 
con  tin  tied 
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Ducks  Unlimited  concentrates  its 
efforts  in  the  prairie  pothole  country 
of  Central  Canada.  DU  projects 
there  produce  prime  duck  rearing 
areas  on  sub-marginal  farmland 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost.  At 
upper  left  is  the  108  mile  project 
and  above  is  6  mile  Slough,  both 
projects  in  British  Columbia. 


When  a  group  of  sportsmen  gathered  in  1930  to  form 
an  organization  known  as  More  Game  Birds  in  America, 
such  facts  were  unknown.  Dust,  drought  and  depression 
were  threatening  the  North  American  waterfowl  popu- 
lation, and  the  organization  had  an  idea.  If  American 
sportsmen  could  raise  enough  money,  remaining  game 
birds  could  be  saved,  but  it  might  also  be  possible,  with 
good  management  techniques,  to  actually  increase  bird 
populations.  To  further  understand  waterfowl  breeding 
habitat,  the  More  Game  Birds  Foundation  organized  an 
International  Waterfowl  Census  in  1935.  Using  fairly 
new  aerial  survey  techniques,  supported  with  ground 
surveys  where  possible,  the  organization  discovered  that 
most  North  American  waterfowl  are  produced  in 
Canada.  Of  the  42,700,000  waterfowl  counted  that 
year,  40,500,000  were  found  on  Canadian  breeding 
grounds  and  2,200,000  in  the  U.S.  "pothole"  regions  of 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

And  since  waterfowl  respect  no  political  boundaries, 
the  seeds  for  an  international  organization  were  sown. 
During  those  bleak  years,  the  idea  of  an  American 
organization  raising  funds  for  conservation  in  Canada 
appealed  to  many  Canadians  for  several  reasons.  Cana- 
dian conservationists  were  concerned  because  the  agri- 
cultural crisis  had  overshadowed  environmental  con- 


cerns. The  projects  proposed  involved  water  control 
elements  which  could  improve  agricultural  production 
in  some  areas,  and  since  a  Canadian  organization  would 
be  actually  building  projects,  there  would  be  some 
employment  opportunities. 

So,  in  1937,  More  Game  Birds  turned  over  its  assets 
to  a  newly  incorporated  organization.  Ducks  Unlimited. 
Its  purpose  was  to  solicit  funds  from  American  sports- 
men to  construct  habitat  improvement  programs  in 
Canada.  Water-control  structures  such  as  levees,  dikes 
and  sluice  gates  would  be  built  by  Ducks  Unlimited 
(Canada)  to  stabilize  habitat  areas  often  subject  to  the 
harmful  effects  of  flooding  and  drought. 

The  beginnings  were  humble.  That  first  year  of 
Canadian  operations,  1938,  the  organization  couldn't 
provide  one  of  its  first  field  staff  members  with  a  vehicle. 
So,  Bill  Campbell  walked  to  work  from  a  farmer's  home 
at  the  edge  of  DU's  first  project.  Big  Grass  Marsh, 
located  about  150  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg.  The 
marsh,  about  40,000  acres,  had  originally  been  drained 
as  part  of  a  reclamation  project  between  1909  and  1916. 
Found  unsuitable  for  agriculture,  the  area  was  later 
ravaged  by  peat  fires  during  the  1930s.  Campbell  began 
by  building  a  temporary  wood  and  rock  dam  at  the  out- 
let of  a  lake  on  the  south  end  of  the  marsh.  He  com- 
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pleted  the  task  in  six  days.  Other  rock  and  timber  dams 
were  built,  replaced  in  1953  with  concrete  structures. 
Forty  years  later,  the  project  is  still  a  productive  water- 
fowl breeding  area. 

Much  has  changed  since  those  early  days.  In  1938, 
$100,000  was  sent  to  Canada,  with  three  major  projects 
planned,  one  in  each  of  the  prairie  provinces.  In  1977, 
over  $9  million  went  over  the  border  with  more  than  a 
hundred  new  projects  constructed.  (Eighty  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  DU  raises  is  available  for  restoring  and 
developing  wetland  habitat).  To  date.  Ducks  Unlimited 
has  completed  over  1,400  wetland  projects  ranging  from 
small  prairie  potholes  to  more  than  500,000  acres.  The 
total  amount  of  wetland  acreage  now  reserved  exceeds 
2.5  million  acres  (1.3  million  of  this  has  been  devel- 
oped). No  longer  concentrating  on  just  the  prairie  pro- 
vince wetlands,  projects  have  been  built  in  Ontario, 
Quebec,  British  Columbia  and  the  Maritimes.  And  while 
Bill  Campbell  may  not  have  had  a  car  40  years  ago, 
today  DU  (Canada)  uses  a  Cookie  Cutter,  an  am- 
phibious vehicle,  for  some  of  its  work  within  the  wet- 
lands. 

Beneficial  to  other  wildlife  as  well  as  waterfowl,  DU 
projects  also  provide  irrigation  and  flood  control  to 
farmers  and  ranchers.  Instead  of  purchasing  the  Cana- 
dian land  outright,  DU  has  cooperated  with  Canadian 
governments  and  individual  landowners  to  secure  free, 
long-term  land  leases  and  easements.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment has  allowed  DU  to  develop  numerous  acres  of 
critical  habitat  without  tying  up  funds  in  real  estate 
holdings. 

And  within  the  last  decade,  DU  has  expanded  the 
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creased  quality  of  duck  hunting  in 
the  state.  Wood  ducks,  the  most  fre- 
quently taken  species,  were,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  on  a  downhill  slide 
that  many  felt  would  shortly  lead  to 
their  extinction.  Today  they  are 
present  in  very  healthy  numbers. 
Denton  also  pointed  out  that  other 
species  of  ducks  are  figuring  more 
prominently  in  the  annual  harvest. 
The  glamour  duck  in  this  region  is 
the  mallard.  Greenheads  made  up 
15%  of  the  1975  Georgia  bag,  up 
from  the  4-5%  of  a  few  years  before. 

Asked  about  this  upsurge  in  duck 
hunting,  Denton  feels  that  a  com- 
bination of  factors  have  made  the 
difference.  Better  protection  by  state 
and  federal  enforcement  officers  has 
helped  greatly  and  an  extensive  nest 
box  program  has  specifically  bene- 
fitted the  wood  duck.  The  increasing 
number  of  major  impoundments, 
particularly  those  such  as  Walter  F. 
George,  Seminole,  West  Point  and 
Clark  Hill,  with  waterfowl  areas 
located  on  them,  and  state  and  fed- 
eral refuges  have  had  a  positive 
effect.  Most  important,  feels  Den- 
ton, is  the  increase  of  Georgia's 
beaver  population. 

The  stream  damming  activities  of 
this  large  rodent  have  created  an 
extensive  network  of  wetlands  in 
central  Georgia.  In  1960  it  was  esti- 
mated that  15,700  acres  were  under 
beaver  ponds.  In  1975  that  had  in- 
creased to  287,000  acres.  Despite 
the  anguish  of  some  foresters  and 
landowners,  this  has  created  a  great 
deal  of  good  waterfowl  habitat.  It 
has  also  afforded  more  hunters  the 
opportunity  to  hunt  ducks.  This  has 
been  a  direct  benefit  to  Ducks  Un- 
limited. 

Indeed,  since  1965  Georgia's 
Ducks  Unlimited  chapters  have  in- 
creased their  contributions  from 
$2,442  to  $247,073  in  1977.  Dan 
Denton,  on  the  paid  professional 
staff  for  DU,  credits  this  growth  to 
a  succession  of  strong  and  capable 
state  chairmen  who  have  guided  the 
organization  over  the  years.  He 
credits  last  year's  extraordinary 
growth  to  the  efforts  of  C.  Martin 
Wood,  the  present  state  chairman, 
and  Dudley  Ottely,  regional  vice 
continued 
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international  scope  of  its  operation.  In  order  to  protect 
essential  wintering  habitat,  Ducks  Unlimited  de  Mexico, 
organized  in  1970,  has  begun  a  project  to  revitalize 
15,000  acres  of  habitat  known  as  the  Lerma  Marshes, 
located  west  of  Mexico  City.  From  10  to  40  million 
North  American  waterfowl  winter  annually  in  Mexico. 
An  arm  of  Ducks  Unlimited  has  also  recently  been 
organized  in  New  Zealand. 

As  a  respected  member  of  the  conservation  com- 
munity. Ducks  Unlimited  has  hosted  several  waterfowl 
symposiums  and  produced  a  number  of  educational 
films  narrated  by  such  well-known  supporters  as  the 
late  Bing  Crosby,  John  Wayne  and  Richard  Boone. 
Fifteen  states  contribute  a  portion  of  their  state  duck 
stamp  revenue  to  the  organization.  A  bimonthly  publi- 
cation, Ducks  Unlimited  magazine,  is  sent  to  members, 
and  a  youth  auxiliary,  Greenwings,  was  formed  in  1973. 

But  it  is  the  individual  sportsman  who  is  most  respon- 
sible for  DU's  growth  in  the  last  four  decades.  There  are 
now  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  DU  members  scattered 
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in  more  than  1,000  chapters  throughout  the  U.S.  DU 
is  dependent  on  its  grassroots  operation  for  75%  of  its 
annual  fund-raising  effort.  When  volunteers  gather  at 
annual  fund-raising  events  in  Utah,  California,  Louisi- 
ana, Maryland  or  Georgia,  their  presence  ensures  good 
duck  broods  miles  to  the  north. 

Potholes  and  wetlands  may  not  seem  as  magnificent 
as  redwoods  or  whales,  but  DU's  success  as  a  conserva- 
tion organization  can  probably  be  attributed  to  its 
singleness  of  purpose.  Ignoring  the  turmoil  and  tug-o- 
wars  that  have  characterized  the  conservation  movement 
since  its  earliest  days,  Ducks  Unlimited  has  stuck  to  its 
tangible  goal — preserving  North  American  wetlands.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  $100,000,000  may  be  available 
annually  for  waterfowl  conservation  in  the  U.S.  through 
federal,  state  and  private  funding.  By  comparison,  in  its 
40-year  history,  DU  has  sent  $48  million  to  Canada. 
With  70%  of  North  American  waterfowl  breeding  over 
the  border,  the  need  is  obvious.  And  there's  no  one  else 
to  do  the  job.  §p> 


president,  who  serve  as  volunteers. 

DU  specializes  in  the  assistance  of 
volunteers.  Jim  Kennedy,  scion  of 
Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  very 
active  in  the  solicitation  of  gifts  of 
major  significance.  In  addition, 
Georgia's  DU  chapters  have  enjoyed 
great  support  from  several  conserva- 
tion-minded families:  the  Pidcocks 
of  Savannah  and  Moultrie,  the  Har- 
risons of  Savannah,  the  Bill  Flowers 
family  of  Thomasville,  and  the 
Claussens  of  Augusta.  Over  the  years 
Georgia  contributors  have  assisted  in 
funding  many  Canadian  projects  and 
three,  Lakes  Thomasville,  Delta  and 
Savannah,  are  named  for  Georgia 
contributors. 

DU's  principal  money  raising  tool 
is  the  annual  chapter  dinner.  It  is,  as 
Denton  puts  it,  "good  food,  good 
fun,  good  company  and  a  good 
chance  to  help  the  cause."  The  din- 
ner fee  includes  a  year's  DU  mem- 
bership and,  later,  an  auction  of 
various  sporting  paraphernalia  with 
the  proceeds  going  to  DU  and  ulti- 
mately to  DU  Canada.  (For  a  list 
of  chapter  functions  see  0/G/OIT 
Aug.  '78  or  call  Dan  Denton  at 
404-469-2904). 

The  question  still  remains  though, 
why  do  Georgians  so  enthusiastically 
support  DU  when  by  the  nature  of 
waterfowl  migration  routes  they 
stand  to  harvest  so  little  of  the  crop? 
The  answer  according  to  Denton  is 
fraternity.  "The  nature  of  duck  hunt- 
ing is  such  that  its  experiences  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  a  com- 
mon bond  between  duck  hunters. 
DU's  membership  in  Georgia  and 
nationwide  is  incredibly  diverse,  and 
at  any  chapter  function,  machinists 
and  bank  presidents  rub  elbows  as 
equals.  They  share  a  common  goal, 
to  assist  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  our  waterfowl  heri- 
tage— a  goal  which  DU  has  worked 
at  with  great  energy  for  forty  years. 
DU  has  produced  results  and  that  is 
its  main  selling  point.  Georgia 
doesn't  have  a  great  waterfowling 
tradition,  but  it  does  have  a  worthy 
hunting  heritage.  As  part  of  that 
heritage,  this  state's  DU  chapters 
have  been  incredibly  generous  in 
supporting  a  program  that  works."  $ 
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Above:  A.  H.  Fox  Guns — top,  20  bore  DE,  $12,500;  bottom,  20  bore  XE, 

$8,250. 

Below:  Detail  of  engraving  onA.H.  Fox  DE. 
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L.  C.  Smith  Guns — left,  12  bore  Pigeon  Grade, 
$2,100;  right,  12  bore  Specialty  Grade,  $1,000. 
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Holland  &  Holland  Deluxe  Grade,  28  bore,  $25,000. 
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Sign  of  Success 

the  art  and  science  of  reading  deer  sign 
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By  Terry  Kile 
State  Supervisor, 
Wildlife  Program 


In  any  group  of  deer  hunters  you  will  hear  much 
discussion  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  signs  they've 
seen.  The  signs  they  refer  to  are  several  physical  clues 
left  by  deer  in  the  course  of  their  normal  activities. 
The  ability  to  "read"  this  sign  is  evidence  of  high  caliber 
woodscraft  and  a  real  understanding  of  deer  behavior. 
Such  understanding  is  directly  related  to  consistently 
successful  deer  hunting.  Almost  all  deer  hunters  have 
opinions  on  signs  and  the  reading  of  them,  and  very  few 
are  hesitant  to  discuss  their  opinions. 

They  will  readily  expound  on  the  merits  of  trails. 
tracks,  rubs  and  scrapes,  though  the}  may  not  tell  you 
where  they  found  such  signs.  The  wise  listener  should 
weigh  all  this  sign  reading  talk  carefully,  giving  most 
credence  to  the  opinions  of  those  hunters  who  regularly 
get  their  deer. 

As  a  deer  hunter,  I  have  always  been  an  interested 
listener  when  experienced  hunters  discuss  sign  reading. 
In  addition,  as  a  graduate  student  working  on  my 
master's  degree  in  wildlife  biology.  I  had  the  opportunity 
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When  a  whitetail  shifts  into  high  gear,  its  tracks 
show  imprints  of  the  dew-claws. 

Bob  Busby 


to  scientifically  study  deer  signs  in  the  course  of  a 
research  project  with  Dr.  Larry  Marchinton  on  the 
B.  F.  Grant  Wildlife  Management  Area.  As  a  result  of 
this  I  have  developed  some  opinions  on  deer  signs 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  study,  seemed  to  have 
validity. 

The  most  obvious  sign  which  indicates  the  presence 
of  animals  is  tracks.  Deer  tracks  are  easy  to  spot,  having 
two  obvious  toes  on  each  foot.  Two  other  toes  higher 
on  the  foot  are  called  "dew  claws."  Tracks  of  walking 
deer  show  imprints  of  the  main  toes,  but  as  the  deer 
seeks  traction  ( for  running  or  to  keep  from  slipping )  it 
lowers  the  ankle  and  the  track  exposes  the  dew  claw 
prints  behind  the  two  larger  toe  prints.  All  normal 
Georgia  deer  have  four  toes  on  each  foot. 

Scientists  have  tried  to  differentiate  between  buck  and 
doe  tracks  many  times.  Measurements  have  been  taken, 
ratios  computed,  but  there  still  is  no  reliable  method  of 
differentiating  between  sexes.  However,  a  hunter  can 
make  some  casual  observations  which  will  be  helpful. 
Very  large  tracks  were  probably  made  by  a  buck.  A 
track  where  the  toe  is  extra  wide  may  be  a  buck.  Tracks 
with  drag  marks  may  indicate  a  buck  while  the  doe 
appears  more  "dainty"  and  high  stepping  and  seldom 
drags  her  feet.  (  Deer  normally  do  not  drag  their  feet 
unless  walking  in  deep  sand,  mud  or  snow. ) 

A  close  look  at  deer  trails  will  yield  some  useful 
hunting  tips.  Tracks  going  in  one  direction  on  a  trail 
probably  indicate  special  use  trails  that  are  used 
infrequently.  On  the  other  hand,  tracks  going  in  two 
directions  are  a  sign  of  regular  use.  Randomly  spaced 
tracks  over  a  broad  area,  may  indicate  a  feeding  area. 

In  some  cases  you  can  tell  if  an  animal  has  been  sick 
by  looking  at  its  feet.  It  is  likely  that  deer  which  show 
signs  of  a  sloughing  hoof  have  had  EDH  (epizootic 
hemorrhagic  disease)  or  blue-tongue.  Most  likely,  that 
deer  has  recovered  from  the  disease,  which  was 
transmitted  to  it  from  another  deer  or  cow  by  a  biting 
insect.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  virus  and  is  not 


transmittable  to  man. 
Food 

Deer  are  opportunists  and,  at  one  time  or  another, 
may  eat  most  any  green  vegetation.  There  are  even 
records  of  dried  leaves  being  found  in  deer  stomachs. 
In  one  situation,  deer  had  eaten  all  available  food  on  an 
island  and  had  no  recourse  but  to  eat  pine  bark.  The 
results  of  this  occurrence  were  predictable:  there  was  a 
deer  die-off  caused  by  pine  oil  poisoning. 

When  a  variety  of  food  is  available  there  are 
indications  of  dietary  self-selection.  Deer  sometimes 
exhibit  an  uncanny  ability  to  select  the  more  nutritious 
foods.  Various  studies  have  shown  that  some  animals 
actually  select  fertilized  vegetation  over  those  plants 
which  have  not  been  fertilized  even  though  they  may  be 
the  same  species  of  plant  growing  side  by  side. 

Given  a  selection  of  wild  foods,  deer  will  most  likely 
choose  to  eat:  strawberry  bush,  acorns,  similax  or 
greenbrier  (several  different  types),  honeysuckle,  maple, 
poplar,  persimmon,  palmetto  berries,  mushrooms  and 
buffalo  nut. 

Many  of  these  plants  are  considered  "indicator" 
species  for  various  phenomena.  That  is,  you  can  look  at 
relative  plant  abundance  and  make  assumptions  as  to 
whether  the  deer  population  is  high  or  low.  For  instance, 
strawberry  bush  is  a  highly  preferred  plant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  consumed  so  rapidly  the  mere  presence  of 
many  strawberry  bush  plants  probably  indicates  a  low 
deer  population.  The  plants  will  be  eaten  and  destroyed 
if  many  deer  are  present.  For  Piedmont  area  deer,  the 
use  of  honeysuckle  in  late  winter  can  give  the  trained 
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Deer,  like  people,  consider  mushrooms  as  delicacies. 
Unlike  people,  deer  can  consume  some  poisonous 
varieties  with  no  apparent  harm. 


Bob  Busby 


observer  an  indication  of  deer  population  density. 
When  the  honeysuckle  disappears  in  late  winter  the 
indication  is  that  the  habitat  has  reached  its  maximum 
ability  (without  management)  to  carry  deer. 

The  taste  of  deer  meat  is  affected  to  some  degree  by 
the  animal's  diet.  The  best-tasting  deer  meat  comes 
from  animals  which  have  been  feeding  regularly  on 
apples.  Others  producing  good  quality  meat  have  been 
feeding  on  succulent  aquatic  vegetation  or  agricultural 
crops.  This  certainly  does  not  mean  all  these  animals 
will  taste  good  or  that  you  cannot  find  other  diets  which 
produce  fine  meat.  Taste  depends  on  many  factors:  age 
of  the  animal,  general  physical  condition,  proper 
handling  of  the  meat,  and  when  the  deer  was  killed 
relative  to  the  rut. 

You  may  have  wondered  what  it  means  when  animals 
eat  poisonous  plants.  We  know  that  deer  readily  eat 
mountain  laurel,  rhododendron,  poison  ivy,  yellow 


jasmine,  buffalo  nut  and  poisonous  mushrooms.  All  of 
these  plants  are  poisonous,  and  some  will  kill  cattle  or 
people  if  consumed.  In  spite  of  this,  we  know  of  no 
known  adverse  physical  reactions  when  deer  eat  these 
plants.  The  evolutionary  pressures  applied  to  deer  for 
hundreds  of  years  have  apparently  provided  our  deer 
with  the  natural  ability  to  avoid  any  poisonous  reaction 
from  most  plants.  In  some  cases  these  plants  might 
actually  be  considered  preferred  food  for  deer. 
Rubs 

Most  deer  hunters  have  seen  and  read  about  bucks 
horning  bushes  and  rubbing  bark  off  trees.  This  is 
called  rubbing. 

Rubbing  begins  around  the  first  of  September.  Most 
of  these  early  rubs  are  \cr\  poor  in  terms  of  visibility. 
The)  have  been  rubbed  so  lightlj  that  the  average 
hunter  passes  the  tree  without  recognizing  the  rub.  By 
the  last  half  o\  September  rubbing  frequency  has  peaked. 
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Rubbing  and  scraping  indicate 

rutting  season  is  on.  Rubs 

(right)  are  made  by  bucks 

thrashing  shrubs  and  small  trees 

with  their  antlers.  Scrapes  (far 

right)  are  scented  with  urine 

and  musk  to  attract  does. 


and  as  the  number  of  new  rubs  begins  to  decline,  their 
visibility  becomes  better.  Rubbing  activity  begins 
declining  in  October  and  usually  ceases  in  January. 
The  temporal  relationships  of  rubs  to  breeding  is  dif- 
ferent than  might  be  expected.  In  our  study  on  the 
B.  F.  Grant  Wildlife  Management  Area,  rubbing  began 
one  month  before  breeding  began,  and  the  frequency 
of  rubbing  declined  dramatically  before  the  onset  of 
breeding. 

We  also  wanted  to  see  if  bucks  selected  certain  trees 
and  specific  places  in  which  to  rub.  After  mapping  the 
study  area  and  counting  the  various  locations  and  types 
of  trees,  the  answer  became  obvious.  Deer  selected  pine, 


shining  sumac  and  cherry.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  data 
showed  these  selective  tendencies  were  not  merely 
result  of  chance. 

Several  characteristics  are  common  to  most  rubbed 
trees.  More  than  likely  the  tree  will  not  have  a  warty 
bark  texture  and  it  will  not  have  low  branching  qualities. 
The  rub  tree  is  usually  small  in  circumference,  about  the 
size  of  a  shovel  handle.  From  time  to  time,  you  have 
probably  encountered  very  large  rub  trees  and  the 
rubbed  area  is  higher  up  the  trunk  than  normal.  The 
logical  conclusion  is  that  it  was  done  by  a  large  buck, 
but  we  found  no  proof  either  way  in  the  study.  Never- 
theless, I  am  always  excited  by  this  type  of  sign.  On  the 
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other  hand,  I  have  seen  large  bucks  rub  small  trees  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk. 

Bucks  appear  to  select  trees  with  certain  aromatic 
qualities  like  pine,  cedar  and  cherry.  Of  course,  species 
selection  must  depend  on  the  availability  of  certain  trees. 
For  instance,  cedar  was  not  available  on  our  study 
areas,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  preferred  species  when 
present.  On  your  hunting  area,  species  selection  may  be 
different,  but  there  will  probably  be  specific  types  of 
trees  which  are  rubbed  more  consistently  than  others. 

There  is  evidence  of  bucks  rerubbing  the  same  trees 
year  after  year,  although  this  does  not  happen  often. 
You  are  also  likely  to  see  a  rub  one  week  and  upon 
returning  to  the  site  a  week  later,  see  a  new  rub  very 
close  to  the  older  one.  Clumping  arrangements  of  rubs 
do  appear,  and  these  patterns  may  be  consistent  from 
year  to  year. 
Scrapes 

A  scrape  is  a  pawed  up  area  on  the  ground  which  was 
done  by  a  buck.  In  the  same  study  which  was  done  on 
rubs,  we  collected  similar  information  for  scrapes. 

Scraping  usually  did  not  begin  until  a  month  after 
rubbing.  Rubbing  frequency  was  actually  declining  as 
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scraping  activity  increased.  Scraping  activity  very 
closely  paralleled  the  breeding  activity;  both  peaked 
simultaneously  during  the  latter  part  of  November  and 
dropped  off  drastically  during  early  December.  (  Keep 
in  mind,  the  rutting  period  may  vary  in  different  parts  of 
the  state.) 

The  location  of  scrapes  is  predictable.  Most  of  the 
time  you  will  find  one  along  an  established  deer  trail  in 
what  are  considered  "open"  woods.  A  lack  of  ground 
vegetation  will  make  the  scrape  easy  to  see. 

The  distribution  of  scrapes  tends  to  be  grouped — 
where  you  find  one  there  are  usually  others  close  by.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  rubs  are  also  clumped,  but  our  study 
indicated  that  scrapes  were  usually  clumped  in  different 
areas  from  rubs.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
this  is  not  always  the  case. 

When  you  find  a  scrape  look  closely  above  it. 
Normally  you  will  see  an  overhanging  limb,  and  there 
may  be  some  damage  to  the  limb  itself. 
Social  Functions  of  Rubs  and  Scrapes 

What  do  these  rubs  and  scrapes  mean,  and  how  do 
they  function  in  the  natural  world?  What  do  they  "say" 
to  other  deer?  We  know  that  there  is  social  significance 
to  them  and  that  these  signs  do  communicate  something 
to  other  deer.  However  we  can  only  hope  to  use  the  best 
scientific  information  and  speculate  as  to  what  the 
signs  mean. 

The  research  which  gives  us  the  best  account  of  what 
these  signs  actually  mean  was  done  by  Gerald  Moore 
and  Dr.  Larry  Marchinton.  They  used  deer  which  had 
been  conditioned  to  close  observations  by  people.  The 
deer  were  equipped  with  tiny  radio  transmitters  and 
followed  by  the  researchers.  A  biologist  actually  lived 
with  the  deer  keeping  daily  accounts  of  their  behavior 
in  the  wild.  Using  some  of  this  information,  some  of  my 
own,  and  some  from  other  projects,  let  me  draw  a  word 
picture  of  how  all  this  information  relates  to  rubs  and 
scrapes. 

Deer  normally  use  an  area  of  about  230  acres  which 
may  be  called  the  home  range.  The  area  is  elliptical  in 
shape  and  is  2-3  miles  long.  The  home  range  is  not 
defended  in  its  entirety  by  a  buck  and  is  not  a  territory. 
There  may,  however,  be  certain  areas  within  the  home 
range  which  are  defended.  Rubs  by  one  buck  tell  other 
bucks  who  is  "king"  in  this  part  of  the  woods.  Simply, 
they  express  dominance.  Some  clumps  of  rubs  are 
actually  defended  as  breeding  areas.  It  is  possible  for 
another  buck  to  enter  this  breeding  area,  but  he  must 
maintain  a  subordinate  posture  or  face  a  fight  with  the 
"owner." 

At  least  one  buck  was  seen  rubbing  trees  frantically 
while  accompanying  a  doe  in  heat.  The  visual  stimuli  for 
this  activity  was  probably  the  appearance  of  another 
buck  which  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  doe. 

Most  of  the  time  bucks  established  boundaries  by 
rubbing  before  the  actual  breeding  season.  So,  in 
essence,  the  rub  communicates  with  other  bucks,  and 
the  senses  which  are  used  are  sight  and  smell. 

Scrapes  are  more  likely  to  communicate  with  does. 
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Author  Kile  inspects  some  white  oak 

branches  for  the  promise  of  a  good 

acorn  crop. 


It's  like  writing  "love  letters  in  the  sand."  A  doe  in  heat 
is  attracted  to  these  areas  by  both  visual  and  olfactory 
(smell)  stimuli.  What  happens  is  this:  as  a  buck  walks 
through  the  woods  with  his  head  up,  the  antlers  strike  a 
low  hanging  limb.  This  tends  to  elicit  the  scraping 
response.  Many  times  he  takes  the  limb  in  his  mouth 
and  chews  it,  not  eating,  but  merely  gumming  the  limb. 
Sometimes  the  limb  is  broken.  We  feel  he  has  marked 
this  limb  with  his  scent.  Next  the  buck  will  paw  the 
ground  with  his  front  feet.  After  the  pawing  is  com- 
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pleted  the  buck  squats  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  a  dog 
defecating.  The  hind  legs  are  placed  together  and  the 
buck  urinates  over  the  tarsal  glands  on  the  insides  of  his 
hind  legs.  This  creates  a  very  pungent  and  distinctive 
odor  in  the  scrape  and  on  the  deer  himself.  Researchers 
have  seen  bucks  dig  their  antlers  in  this  wet  soil  and  then 
horn  the  branch  over  the  scrape.  The  buck  is  probably 
marking  the  limb  again.  Occasionally  a  buck  will  defe- 
cate in  the  scrape.  He  will  defend  his  scrape  or  group  of 
scrapes  against  other  dominant  bucks.  On  one  occasion, 
a  biologist  was  threatened  when  he  got  too  close  to  a 
fresh  scrape. 

The  doe  will  come  to  this  scrape,  urinate  in  it,  and 
then  walk  off.  As  the  buck  checks  his  scrape  he  picks  up 
her  scent  and  follows,  if  she  is  in  heat.  Many  times  his 
head  is  close  to  the  ground  and  he  makes  distinctive 
hunting  noises  as  he  follows. 

There  are  several  variables  which  affect  the  frequency 
with  which  the  buck  checks  the  scrape.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  buck  to  have  different  clumps  or  scrapes  one 
mile  apart,  so  distribution  of  scrapes  is  one  variable.  He 
probably  uses  the  scrapes  which  offer  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  finding  does.  For  example,  if  a  buck  marks  90 
scrapes,  of  which  only  5  are  successful  in  attracting 
does,  the  buck  is  going  to  be  much  more  regular  in 
attending  the  productive  scrapes.  As  a  hunter,  you  may 
sit  on  the  wrong  one  all  season  and  never  see  the  buck, 
or  you  may  take  a  trophy  within  an  hour  of  opening  day. 
A  great  deal  of  human  activity  will  cause  a  buck  to  go  to 
another  scraping  area  on  the  other  side  of  his  home 
range.  Hunters  must  use  discretion  when  scouting  and 
hunting  around  scrapes.  You  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
deer's  leaving  a  particular  area  or  not  checking  his 
scrapes  regularly. 

When  a  deer  population  gets  too  high,  which  usually 
means  an  overabundance  of  does,  the  social  structures 
begin  to  break  down.  Of  course,  the  bucks  continue  to 
rub  and  scrape,  but  their  communicative  significance 
diminishes.  It  is  like  a  store;  there  is  no  need  to 
advertise  or  worry  about  competition  if  buyers  are 
coming  in  on  their  own  and  the  salesmen  have  as  much 
business  as  they  can  handle. 

The  scientific  study  we  conducted  on  deer  sign  gave 
some  indications  about  the  relative  merit  of  the  most 
commonly  encountered  types  of  sign.  It  pointed  out  the 
value  of  understanding  deer  sign  and  behavior  to  the 
successful  hunt.  As  a  hunter,  I  was  pleased  that  this 
intrusion  of  science  did  not  diminish  the  role  of  woods- 
craft  in  seeking  deer. 

Woodscraft,  the  ability  to  read  sign,  follow  trails, 
maintain  one's  own  orientation,  is  a  proud  accomplish- 
ment for  any  hunter.  While  it  is  true  that  a  randomly 
located  stand  in  good  deer  country  will  occasionally  be 
rewarding,  such  hit  or  miss  reliance  on  luck  is  not  as 
fulfilling  to  the  veteran  outdoorsperson.  It  is  when  you 
can  read  the  sign  and  see  in  your  mind's  eye  its  relation- 
ship to  the  creature  you  seek  and  then  by  skill  and 
perserverence  make  your  deserved  kill,  that  you  have 
really  hunted.  ^ 
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A  BAG  LIMIT 
BAROMETER 


Another  season  for  Georgia's  deer 
hunters  approaches,  and  the  outlook 
is  for  yet  another  good  year — and 
possibly  a  record  harvest.  The  state's 
deer  herd  continues  to  expand,  the 
food  supply  has  been  adequate  in 
most  areas,  and  even  the  severe 
winters  of  the  last  two  years  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  a  substantially 
adverse  effect. 

Middle  Georgia  will  likely  con- 
tinue to  provide  some  of  the  larger 


deer,  but  there  are  trophy  bucks  for 
the  taking  in  most  regions  of  the 
state. 

The  deer  are  there;  it's  up  to  you 
to  bring  them  in.  So  ready  those 
bows  and  guns,  get  your  shooting 
skills  honed,  and  take  time  for  some 
pre-season  scouting  for  deer  signs 
in  the  area  you  plan  to  hunt.  It  could 
pay  off  with  a  new  trophy  for  your 
den,  some  bragging  rights  and  veni- 
son for  the  table. 


Compiled  by 
Dick  Davis 


Bob  Busby 
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Hunting  for  other  game  also  ap- 
pears generally  favorable  and  im- 
proving or  holding  steady. 

Reports  indicate  that  dove  popu- 
lations are  generally  on  the  increase, 
and  there  should  be  good  early  sea- 
son sport  trying  to  down  these 
darters-and-dippers  as  well  as  late 
season  shooting  for  migratory  birds. 

Quail  populations,  though  suffer- 
ing from  continued  land  use  conver- 
sion in  some  parts  of  the  state, 
should  maintain  levels  approximat- 
ing that  of  recent  years  and  continue 
to  support  this  highly  popular  hunt- 
ing. Land  management  with  provi- 
sion for  quail  is  a  major  factor. 

Squirrel  and  rabbit  populations 
are  expected  to  hold  fairly  steady 
statewide  but  will  be  spotty  in  many 
areas. 

Turkey  hunters  in  the  spring  gob- 
bler season  should  find  increased 
numbers  of  these  wily  big  game 
birds,  while  the  ranks  of  those  en- 
joying this  top  outdoor  sport  con- 
tinues to  expand. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  hunt- 
ing will  be  like  in  Georgia  this  sea- 
son, OIG  called  on  its  experts,  DNR 
regional  game  management  super- 
visors. Their  forecasts,  like  pre- 
season football  predictions,  are 
based  on  the  best  information  they 
could  assemble  in  late  April,  months 
before  the  seasons  actually  begin. 
Unforeseen  factors,  like  weather 
conditions,  could  render  these  fore- 
casts inaccurate  by  October.  How- 
ever, the  information  these  men 
have  collected  should  prove  to  be  a 
helpful  guide. 

It's  shaping  up  to  be  a  good  hunt- 
ing season  in  Georgia.  Just  remem- 
ber, being  a  good  hunter  means  more 
than  just  bagging  a  trophy  deer. 


Northwestern  Region — Bill  Collins, 
Regional  Supervisor 

Good  deer  hunting  is  found 
throughout  most  of  northwest  Geor- 
gia. Only  three  area  counties,  Ca- 
toosa, Pickens  and  Whitfield,  are 
closed  to  deer  hunting.  Deer  popu- 
lations are  continuing  to  grow  and 
expand  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
Either-sex  hunting  is  being  directed 
at  those  counties  with  large  deer 
populations  and  excessive  crop  dam- 
age. Probably  the  best  chances  of 
bagging  a  deer  will  be  in  Floyd, 
Gordon,  Haralson,  Polk,  Paulding, 
Cherokee  and  Walker  counties.  Ex- 
cellent deer  hunting  can  be  found  on 
Allatoona,  Berry  College,  John's 
Mountain  and  Pigeon  Mountain 
wildlife  management  areas.  The 
best  chances  for  a  trophy  buck  are 
Cohutta,  Rich  Mountain,  Talking 
Rock  and  Coosawattee  wildlife 
management  areas.  Several  "black 
powder"  hunts  will  be  carried  out 
on  the  management  areas. 

Quail  hunting  should  be  good 
around  cropland  and  young  cut-over 
timber  areas  and  may  be  improved 
over  last  year. 

Good  to  excellent  squirrel  hunt- 
ing is  expected  throughout  north- 
west Georgia.  Populations  may  vary 
depending  on  mast  crops. 


Mourning  dove  census  routes  in- 
dicate a  good  dove  population,  and 
there  should  be  ample  birds  for 
early  fall  shooting,  with  second  sea- 
son hunting  for  migratory  birds  pos- 
sibly even  better. 

Rabbit  populations  in  northwest 
Georgia  are  declining  due  to  land 
use  practices. 

Wild  turkey  populations  are  very 
spotty.  Probably  the  best  hunting  in 
the  spring  gobbler  season  will  be  on 
wildlife  management  areas.  Cohutta, 
Johns  Mountain  and  Pigeon  Moun- 
tain wildlife  management  areas 
should  be  the  most  productive. 

Waterfowl  hunting  is  poor  in  this 
part  of  the  state,  due  to  lack  of  habi- 
tat on  the  edge  of  the  flyway.  Some 
hunting  is  found  in  beaver  ponds 
and  on  the  major  rivers. 

Fall  success  in  grouse  hunting 
should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  last 
few  years.  Some  broods  have  been 
sighted  by  field  personnel.  Cohutta 
Wildlife  Management  Area  is  out- 
standing for  grouse  hunting. 

Northeastern  Region — 
Hubert  Handy,  Regional  Supervisor 

Northeast  Georgia  has  two  major 
habitat  types  for  deer.  The  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  section  should  of- 
fer good  deer  hunting,  with  areas 
having  a  good  mast  crop  providing 
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the  best  chances  for  success.  In  the 
Piedmont  area,  hunting  will  prob- 
ably be  very  good.  The  fawn  crop 
has  been  large  and  an  excellent 
population  of  deer  should  be  avail- 
able to  hunters. 

Quail  hunting  is  limited  to  areas 
near  cropland,  especially  corn  and 
soybeans.  Prospects  for  quail  are 
good  in  these  areas,  and  an  increase 
in  quail  population  is  expected  over 
last  year's  numbers. 

Rabbit  populations  should  be 
large  enough  to  provide  good  hunt- 
ing. Reports  from  throughout  the 
region  indicate  a  substantial  number 
of  young  rabbits;  this  means  chances 
for  a  successful  rabbit  hunt  are  bet- 
ter than  in  the  past  few  years. 

Squirrel  hunters  will  have  to 
search  for  populations  of  squirrels, 
especially  in  the  mountains  since 
mast  production  was  not  uniform. 


But  squirrel  hunting  is  expected  to 
be  good,  especially  in  areas  having 
a  good  crop  of  acorns. 

Turkey  populations  in  the  moun- 
tains have  been  increasing  for  the 
past  few  years.  Favorable  conditions 
during  spring  resulted  in  good  re- 
production. The  result  will  be  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  gobblers  which 
will  be  present  this  spring  season. 
The  harvest  of  gobblers  is  expected 
to  be  the  highest  in  several  years. 

The  grouse  population  seems  to 
have  held  at  a  steady  level  for  the 
past  five  years.  It  is  expected  that 
hunters  will  find  approximately  the 
same  numbers  of  birds  as  last  year. 
Grouse  hunting  will  be  good  in  north 
Georgia. 

The  first  dove  season  will  be  very 
good  in  this  area  of  the  state.  We  ex- 
pect dove  populations  to  be  high, 
and    persons    having    early    millet 


fields  can  expect  concentrations  of 
doves.  Later  in  the  winter  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  best  shooting  will 
occur  over  corn  fields  or  soybean 
fields. 

East  Central  Region — 
Dan  Marshall,  Regional  Supervisor 

Deer  hunters  in  east  central  Geor- 
gia can  expect  good  hunting,  quite 
similar  to  last  year.  Deer  populations 
are  stable  in  most  counties,  except 
in  Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison,  Gwin- 
nett and  Walton  counties,  where  the 
populations  are  still  increasing. 
Hunters  should  note  regulations  for 
the  increase  in  either-sex  hunting 
days  in  most  counties. 

Clear-cut  areas  provide  the  best 
quail  hunting  in  the  region,  particu- 
larly in  the  Piedmont  section.  Quail 
populations  should  rebound  this  year 
from  the  lower  level  caused  by  the 
extremely  dry  weather  last  year.  The 
best  hunting  is  expected  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Coastal  Plain  counties 
of  Burke,  Emanuel,  Jefferson,  Jen- 
kins and  Screven  counties.  Ogee- 
chee  and  Clark  Hill  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Areas  have  many  clear-cut 
areas  which  offer  good  quail  hunting. 

Squirrel  and  rabbit  hunting  pros- 
pects look  good.  Bottomland  hard- 
woods along  rivers  and  creeks  har- 
bor good  populations  of  squirrels. 
Clark  Hill  W.M.A.  offers  some  ex- 
cellent squirrel  hunting.  The  best 
cottontail  hunting  will  be  around 
field  and  fence  borders  and  clear-cut 
areas. 

Waterfowl  hunting  interest  is  in- 
creasing each  year  in  this  section  of 
the  state.  Clark  Hill  lake  has  pro- 
vided, and  should  continue  to  pro- 
vide, some  excellent  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing. The  Fishing  Creek  Waterfowl 
Area  provided  good  hunting  last 
year  and  should  again  this  season. 

The  dove  population  seems  to  be 
somewhat  increased  this  year,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  drought  which  caused 
crop  failures  last  year.  With  a  good 
nesting  season,  adequate  birds  will 
be  available  to  provide  some  good 
shooting. 

East  central  Georgia  is  known  for 
its  excellent  turkey  hunting.  Last 
year's  dry  spell,  which  adversely  af- 
fected some  game  species,  was  quite 
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beneficial  to  turkeys,  resulting  in  ex- 
cellent poult  survival.  Hunters  re- 
ported numerous  sightings  of  imma- 
ture birds  during  the  past  hunting 
season.  These  birds  will  be  "full- 
fledged"  bearded  adults  in  the  spring 
of  1979,  providing  the  best  turkey 
hunting  in  a  number  of  years. 

Coastal  Region — 
C.  V.  Waters,  Regional  Supervisor 

The  deer  population  continues  to 
increase  throughout  the  coastal  re- 
gion, and  all  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  improved  hunting,  both 
in  numbers  and  size  of  deer.  The 
most  productive  counties  for  hunters 
should  be  Effingham,  Glynn,  Liber- 
ty, Camden,  Long,  Mcintosh  and 
Bryan.  Ft.  Stewart  should  again  af- 
ford good  either-sex  hunting  on  se- 
lected areas,  with  larger  and  better 
quality  animals  taken. 

Quail  hunting  is  confined  to  very 
restricted  areas  and  concentrated 
primarily  in  Effingham  County. 

Dove  hunting  should  be  excellent 
in  the  region  according  to  indica- 
tions both  from  sightings  and  dove 
counts. 

There  is  no  wild  turkey  season  in 
the  district,  except  on  Ft.  Stewart 
where  very  few  birds  were  taken 
last  season. 

Squirrels  are  abundant  in  rural 
areas  throughout  the  region,  and 
hunting  will  be  good.  This  game  ani- 


mal is  underharvested  and  could 
support  much  more  hunting  pres- 
sure than  is  currently  being  placed 
on  it. 

Marsh  rabbits  are  plentiful  in  all 
coastal  areas  of  the  region  and 
should  again  provide  excellent  hunt- 
ing for  this  species. 

Waterfowl  hunting  is  expected  to 
be  especially  good  during  the  com- 
ing season,  with  wood  duck  popula- 
tions very  high.  There  has  been  70 
percent  usage  of  wood  duck  nesting 
boxes  on  the  Altamaha  waterfowl 
area.  Reports  from  Canada  indicate 
that  there  will  be  abundant  water- 
fowl on  the  Atlantic  flyway,  and 
Georgia  is  part  of  this  major  migra- 
tional  corridor. 

South  Central  Region — 
Frank  Parrish,  Regional  Supervisor 

The  deer  population  is  generally 
expanding  over  most  of  this  region, 
as  over  much  of  the  state.  Hunting 
prospects  for  deer  should  be  at  least 
as  good  as  last  year,  probably  bet- 
ter. Ben  Hill,  Irwin,  Laurens,  Pu- 
laski, Bleckley,  Bulloch,  Tattnall, 
Montgomery,  Jeff  Davis,  Toombs 
and  Wilcox  counties  look  especially 
good  for  the  coming  deer  season. 
Deer  in  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  region  are  expanding  in  some 
areas  and  remaining  stable  in  others, 
but  hunter  success  should  be  good 
throuuhout    most   of   south   central 


Georgia. 

All  management  areas  in  this  re- 
gion have  fairly  good  deer  popula- 
tions. In  fact,  on  most  areas  more 
deer  should  be  harvested.  If  a  hunter 
is  willing  to  get  out  of  his  vehicle 
and  use  his  leg  muscles  to  get  away 
from  the  roads  on  the  management 
areas,  he  should  have  a  good  chance 
to  collect  his  deer.  Bullard  Creek 
and  Dixon  Memorial  Forest  wildlife 
management  areas  have  very  large 
deer  populations  and  hunters  stand 
an  excellent  chance  of  bagging  a 
deer  on  either  of  these  areas. 

There  should  be  a  good  quail 
crop  this  year;  however,  the  problem 
will  continue  to  be  access  to  good 
hunting  land.  Most  good  quail  hunt- 
ing land  is  under  private  ownership, 
and  most  such  hunting  is  by  invita- 
tion only. 

Squirrel  hunting  should  be  excel- 
lent this  year,  as  it  is  almost  every 
year.  Squirrel  hunting  is  popular  in 
south  Georgia,  but  primarily  during 
the  first  part  of  the  season.  Squirrel 
hunting  activity  declines  sharply 
after  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of 
the  season  when  most  hunters  ap- 
parently begin  concentrating  on 
deer.  Squirrels  and  rabbits  are  prob- 
ably the  most  underharvested  game 
animal  in  this  region.  Rabbits  will 
probably  be  plentiful. 

Dove  hunting  should  be  good  this 
year.  There  appears  to  be  an  abun- 
dance of  breeding  birds  over  the  en- 
tire region.  Again,  landowners'  per- 
mission is  a  big  factor  in  dove  hunt- 
ing, as  most  of  the  good  hunting  oc- 
curs over  agricultural  croplands. 

Turkey  hunting  in  the  spring  of 
1979  will  probably  be  best  along 
parts  of  the  Ocmulgee  River  in  those 
counties  having  an  open  season.  A 
good  turkey  population  occurs  on 
Horse  Creek  W.M.A.  in  Telfair 
County.  This  area  was  opened  in 
1978  for  the  first  time,  and  the  har- 
vest was  very  good.  Tt  appears  that 
the  1979  season  will  be  equal  to  last 
year. 

Waterfowl  hunting  in  this  region 
consists  mostly  of  shooting  wood 
ducks  in  beaver  ponds  and  on  river 
float  trips.  Some  mallards  are  also 
bagged  in  such  areas.  Prospects  for 
this  type  of  hunting  are  good. 
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Southwestern  Region — 

Oscar  Dewberry, 

Regional  Supervisor 

The  deer  population  in  southwest 
Georgia  is  expected  to  equal  or  ex- 
ceed that  of  last  year.  The  highest 
deer  populations  should  again  be  in 
Talbot  and  Stewart  counties.  Ran- 
dolph, Harris,  Taylor,  Macon  and 
Worth  counties  have  the  largest  ani- 
mals and  increasing  herds.  There  are 
also  growing  herds  of  deer  in  Early, 
Colquitt,  Clay,  Quitman  and  Web- 
ster counties.  Crisp,  Miller  and  Semi- 
nole counties  are  believed  to  have 
lower  deer  populations. 

Quail  populations  in  the  south- 
west region  should  be  about  the 
same  or  increased  slightly  over  last 
year's  numbers.  Much  of  the  land 
suitable  for  agricultural  purposes 
has  been  converted  from  woodlands 
to  cropland.  This  has  had  a  detri- 
mental effect  overall,  but  good  quail 
hunting  is  available  along  field  bor- 
ders. 

Squirrel  and  rabbit  populations 
should  be  about  the  same  as  in  re- 
cent years.  Rabbits  appear  to  be  de- 
clining in  many  areas,  especially 
where  large  fields  are  now  promi- 
nent. Squirrel  populations  continue 
to  be  problems  for  nut  growers  of 
the  Albany  area.  Many  orchard  own- 
ers would  welcome  squirrel  hunters 
who  would  obey  their  requests  and 
obtain  prior  permission. 

Dove  hunting  is  expected  to  be 
good  in  the  southwestern  region. 
Shooting  will  probably  be  most  pro- 
ductive over  corn  and  peanut  fields 
that  have  been  harvested.  The  early 
dove  season  should  be  as  good  as,  or 
better  than,  last  year. 

Turkey  hunting  prospects  appear 
to  be  fair  for  the  1979  spring  sea- 
son. Few  counties  are  open  for  tur- 
key hunting,  and  many  of  the  better 
areas  are  privately  owned  so  access 
is  restricted.  Unseasonably  cool  and 
wet  weather  during  the  spring  may 
have  affected  young  turkeys.  Suit- 
able sites  are  being  restocked  and 
reproduction  has  occurred  at  each 
release  site  where  birds  were  trans- 
planted. One  such  restocking  area, 
Walker  County,  was  opened  to  tur- 
key hunting  in  1978. 

Waterfowl  hunting  should  be  simi- 
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lar  to  last  year.  Beaver  ponds  are 
present  in  abundance  and  provide 
opportunities  for  some  good  shoot- 
ing. Wood  ducks  will  make  up  the 
bulk  of  ducks  that  utilize  beaver 
ponds,  but  other  species  such  as 
mallard  may  be  present. 

The  Chickasawhatchee  and  Lake 
Seminole  wildlife  management  areas 
should  provide  good  quality  hunting 
this  year.  Deer,  quail  and  dove 
should  be  present  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  provide  hunters  with  ample 
opportunity  to  enjoy  their  sport.  Big 
Lazer  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area  has  a  good  deer  population 
that  is  increasing.  Prospects  for  deer 
hunters  on  this  area  will  be  similar 
to  last  year  or  possibly  even  better. 
Camping  and  access  will  be  more  re- 
stricted on  Big  Lazer  than  last  year. 
Approximately  800  acres  have  been 
acquired  at  Big  Lazer  since  last 
hunting  season. 

West  Central  Region — 
Richard  Whittington, 
Regional  Supervisor 

Hunting  should  be  very  good  to 
excellent  over  this  region  of  Geor- 
gia. Coastal  Plain  counties  of  Craw- 
ford, Peach,  Houston,  Twiggs,  Wil- 
kinson, Washington  and  Johnson 
have  growing  deer  populations  with 
probably  exceptional  buck  hunting. 
The  Piedmont  counties  have  a  much 
lower  age  structure  in  the  buck  popu- 
lation, and  mature  bucks  are  not 
abundant.  The  overall  deer  popula- 


tion level  for  mature  bucks  is  good 
in  Crawford,  Twiggs,  Wilkinson  and 
Washington  counties.  The  Central 
Georgia,  Oaky  Woods,  Ocmulgee 
and  West  Point  wildlife  management 
areas  should  produce  some  real 
trophies. 

Nesting  pairs  of  quail  have  been 
numerous  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  Production  of  young 
birds  should  provide  a  better  hunt- 
ing season  than  1977-78.  Loss  of 
habitat,  common  with  modern  agri- 
cultural practices,  will  continue. 
Modern  forestry  practices  of  clear- 
cutting  provide  good  habitat  for  two 
or  three  years,  then  the  land  be- 
comes marginal.  Since  most  good 
quail  hunting  is  on  private  lands  or 
timber  company  lands,  permission 
to  hunt  could  be  a  problem.  State- 
managed  areas  at  Oaky  Woods,  Oc- 
mulgee, Cedar  Creek,  Central  Geor- 
gia, Rum  Creek  and  West  Point  will 
provide  some  good  hunting  during 
small  game  hunts. 

For  squirrel,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  region  should  provide  another 
good  year  of  hunting.  The  lower 
portion  may  not  be  quite  as  good 
due  to  the  partial  mast  failure  a  year 
ago.  River  bottoms,  creek  bottoms, 
and  hardwood  woodlots  are  the  bet- 
ter type  of  habitat.  In  some  instances, 
the  woodlots  adjacent  to  pecan  or- 
chards or  cornfields  can  be  outstand- 
ing. The  river  and  creek  bottoms  at 
Oaky  Woods,  Ocmulgee  and  Central 
Georgia  management  areas  should 
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be  good  bets  during  early  small  game 
hunts. 

Dove  nesting  activity  was  at  a 
high  level  this  year.  Some  spring 
rains  were  detrimental,  but  the  over- 
all outlook  is  good.  If  participation 
by  farmers  in  the  federally  spon- 
sored "set  aside"  programs  is  at  a 
high  level,  small  grain  plantings  on 
these  lands  could  serve  as  the  at- 
tractor  necessary  to  produce  good 
dove  hunting.  There  are  many  fee- 
type  hunts  advertised  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  but  most  good  hunt- 
ing is  on  private  lands.  All  managed 
areas  in  the  region  will  have  some 
type  of  dove  management  for  hunt- 
ing. A  check  with  the  DNR  Game  & 
Fish  Regional  Office  prior  to  the  sea- 
son would  provide  the  hunter  with 
the  latest  prospects  for  dove  hunting. 

The  forecast  for  cottontail  rabbit 
hunting  appears  to  be  good  in  those 
areas  of  suitable  habitat.  The  main 
limiting  factor  in  rabbit  populations 
at  this  time  is  the  lack  of  suitable 
habitat.  Land  use  changes  in  the  last 
few  years  have  drastically  reduced 
such  areas.  Cottontail  rabbits  thrive 
on   agricultural   lands   where  crop- 


land, grassland,  woodland  and 
brushland  are  about  equally  repre- 
sented and  well  distributed.  The 
turn  to  clean  farming  practices 
(clearing  of  field  edges  and  old 
hedge  rows)  has  had  the  most  dra- 
matic impact.  Cottontail  rabbit  hunt- 
ers are  urged  to  make  their  contacts 
early  for  acquiring  access  to  suitable 
lands  for  hunting  in  the  coming  year. 

Nesting  success  of  turkeys  is  not 
known  at  this  time.  However,  the 
primary  target  of  the  spring  turkey 
hunter  next  season  will  be  the  adult 
gobbler  which  was  hatched  during 
the  spring  of  1977  when  we  had  a 
bumper  crop.  Thus  hunting  in  the 
spring  of  1979  should  be  very  good. 
Turkey  populations  are  building  up 
rapidly  in  several  counties  following 
restocking  by  DNR.  There  should 
be  some  very  good  hunting  provided 
by  these  counties  in  future  years. 

Good  counties  for  turkey  hunting 
are  Upson,  Twiggs  and  Wilkinson. 
State  managed  areas  at  Central 
Georgia,  West  Point  and  Ocmulgee 
should  provide  good  hunting  as 
usual. 

Wood  ducks  comprise  the  bulk  of 


waterfowl  harvests  in  the  region,  and 
another  good  hunting  season  is  pre- 
dicted. Based  on  usage  of  nest  boxes, 
nesting  success  was  exceptional  dur- 
ing the  spring.  Concentration  of 
wood  ducks  during  hunting  season 
will  be  determined  by  the  availability 
of  acorns.  Areas  of  partial  mast  fail- 
ure last  fall  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
should  provide  an  abundance  of 
acorns  this  year. 

Waterfowl  migrations  of  other  spe- 
cies are  entirely  dependent  upon 
hatching  success  in  the  Midwest  and 
Canada.  Food  abundance  will  play 
a  big  role  in  the  concentration  of 
waterfowl  during  hunting  season. 
Such  variables  as  water  level  in 
natural  ponds  and  swamps,  amount 
of  water  impounded  by  beavers  and 
the  proximity  of  attractive  agricul- 
tural crops  to  water  areas  play  a  big 
part  in  attracting  waterfowl.  Major 
rivers,  streams  and  adjacent  swamps 
should  be  best  bets  for  good  hunting. 
Reservoirs  hold  transient  waterfowl 
for  short  periods  and  some  farm 
ponds  with  aquatic  weed  growth  at- 
tract small  concentrations  of  water- 
fowl, ta 
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By  Joe  Kurz 

Assistant  State  Supervisor,  Wildlife  Program 


SOME  BIG  CHANGES  THIS  SEASON 


After  looking  at  this  year's  deer 
hunting  regulations,  you  will  notice 
a  considerable  change  from  the  past 
few  years.  The  number  of  seasons  in 
Georgia  has  been  reduced  from  eight 
to  two;  the  number  of  either-sex 
seasons  reduced  from  nine  to  five; 
and  the  number  of  dog  seasons  cut 
from  eight  to  six.  These  changes  are 
an  attempt  by  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  to  simplify  deer  regulations, 
while  still  maintaining  the  essential 


biological    integrity   of   the    regula- 
tions. 

Consider  how  hunting  regulations 
are  determined  each  year.  Shortly 
after  deer  season  ends,  biologists  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources' Game  Management  Section 
begin  to  analyze  and  evaluate  data 
they  have  gathered  from  various 
deer  populations  around  the  state. 
Included  in  this  data  are  such  popu- 
lation   indicators    as    crop    damage 


reports,  habitat  evaluations,  track 
count  surveys,  road  kill  trends,  har- 
vest surveys,  reproductive  potential, 
age  structure  and  deer  tag  returns  by 
hunters. 

Reports  of  the  number  of  deer 
causing  crop  damage  and  the  num- 
ber of  deer  killed  by  automobiles 
are  good  indicators  of  how  deer 
populations  are  growing.  Each  year 
the  Survey  and  Analysis  Section 
conducts  an  annual  mail  survey  of 
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3%  of  all  Georgia  hunters  to  deter- 
mine harvest  levels  for  deer  and 
other  game  species.  The  number 
of  deer  harvested  in  Georgia  has 
been  increasing  each  year.  During 
the  1976-77  season  approximately 
65,000  deer  were  harvested  in  Geor- 
gia. Track  count  surveys  are  con- 
ducted each  year  by  actually  count- 
ing the  number  of  tracks  along  ran- 
domly selected  10  mile  stretches  of 
dirt  roads.  These  surveys  give  an 
approximate  idea  of  population 
trends  in  a  county. 

To  the  trained  eye,  the  evaluation 
of  browsing  on  such  key  deer  foods 
such  as  honeysuckle,  greenbriar  and 
strawberry  bush  is  a  good  clue  of 
population  levels.  A  downward 
change  in  the  reproductive  rate  of  a 
deer  herd  is  excellent  indication  that 
the  deer  populations  are  too  high. 

Two  indicators  that  are  very  use- 
ful to  biologists  in  determining 
recommended  seasons  are  the  age 
structure  of  the  deer  population  and 
data  gathered  from  tag  returns.  Dur- 
ing the  hunting  season,  biologists 
collect  age  information  on  various 
deer  populations  around  the  state. 
By  using  the  percentage  of  deer  in 
each  age  class  for  bucks  and  does, 
the  annual  reduction  rate  (percen- 
tage of  deer  which  die  annually  from 
all  causes)  and  the  adult  sex  ratio  of 
the  herd  can  be  determined.  These 
are  extremely  important  indicators 
of  how  heavily  the  deer  herds  are 
being  harvested.  Tag  return  data  are 
useful  to  biologists  after  they  have 
determined  whether  a  population 
should  continue  to  grow,  be  stabi- 
lized or  be  reduced  in  size.  From 
kill  reports,  biologists  learn  the  per- 
centage of  does  that  arc  killed  in  the 
total  harvest.  There  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  percentage  of 
does  harvested  and  the  effect  hunting 
has  on  controlling  a  deer  herd.  A 
general  rule  of  thumb  dictates  that 
if  the  percentage  of  does  in  the  har- 
vest is  less  than  35% ,  the  population 
will  continue  to  increase,  if  the  per- 
centage of  does  in  the  harvest  is  be- 
tween 35-45%,  the  population  will 
stabilize,  and  if  over  45%  of  the 
harvest  is  does,  the  population  will 
decrease.  However,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  just  a  rule  of 


thumb  and  tl  ere  are  exceptions.  An 
experienced  oiologist  must  evaluate 
all  factors,  including  age  structure, 
sex  ratio,  reproductive  rate  and 
natural  mortality  before  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  doe  harvest  can 
be  made.  Once  the  desired  doe  har- 
vest is  determined,  a  biologist  has 
some  indication  from  harvest  re- 
ports how  many  either-sex  days  are 
needed  to  produce  the  desired  num- 
ber of  does  in  the  harvest.  By 
properly  regulating  the  doe  harvest, 
deer  herds  can  be  stabilized,  de- 
creased or  increased  in  size.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  hunters 
report  their  deer,  because  of  the 
invaluable  information  received  from 
harvest  reports. 

After  evaluating  all  the  available 
data  and  obtaining  suggestions  from 
law  enforcement  personnel,  district 
biologists  make  recommendations  to 
each  regional  game  management 
supervisor.  The  regional  supervisor, 
using  years  of  professional  judge- 
ment and  experience,  includes  the 
biologists'  recommendations  in  a 
concise  recommendation  for  the  en- 
tire region.  The  Atlanta  Game  Man- 
agement staff  shapes  the  recom- 
mendations from  each  region  into 
composite  recommendations  for  the 
entire  state.  After  the  director  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division  and  the 
commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  approve  the  rec- 
ommendations, the  proposed  hunt- 
ing regulations  are  presented  to  the 
public.  Hearings  are  held  in  each 
of  the  seven  game  management 
regions  to  obtain  suggestions  from 
the  public  on  hunting  regulations. 
Suggestions  which  are  biologically 
sound  are  seriously  considered  for 
incorporation  into  the  regulations. 
The  Board  of  Natural  Resources 
then  evaluates  the  recommendations, 
modifies  where  necessary  and  votes 
passage  into  regulation. 

Many  hunters  have  questioned 
how  we  determine  which  area 
should  be  in  the  northern  deer  zone 
and  which  area  should  be  in  the 
southern  deer  zone.  Also,  many  have 
asked  why  the  Piedmont  counties 
near  the  zone  line  could  not  be 
placed  in  the  southern  zone. 

Traditionally,    those    counties    in 


the  southern  zone  have  had  a  long 
season  and  those  in  the  northern 
zone  have  had  a  shorter  season.  To 
many  hunters,  the  seasons  seem  bio- 
logically backwards  because  deer 
populations  are  generally  higher  in 
the  northern  zone  while  population 
levels  are  often  lower  in  the  southern 
zone,  particularly  in  the  lower 
coastal  plain  counties.  There  are 
several  biological  reasons  supporting 
short  seasons  in  the  northern  zone. 
While  deer  population  levels  are 
usually  higher  in  the  northern  zone, 
hunting  pressure  is  also  considerably 
higher.  Approximately  30%  of  all 
Georgians  live  in  metropolitan  At- 
lanta. Most  Atlanta  hunters  and 
many  other  hunters  from  all  over 
Georgia  travel  each  year  to  middle 
Georgia  (considered  in  the  northern 
zone)  to  hunt.  This  places  more 
hunting  pressure  on  the  deer  popu- 
lation in  the  northern  zone  than  is 
found  in  the  southern  zone.  Data 
collected  by  biologists  from  deer  in 
the  Piedmont  counties  indicate  that 
approximately  74%  of  the  adult 
buck  population  is  only  Wi  years 
old.  The  annual  reduction  rate  for 
antlered  bucks  is  68%.  This  means 
that  68%  of  the  antlered  bucks  die 
each  year  from  hunting  and  other 
causes.  Hunting  is  the  major  cause 
of  this  mortality.  For  comparison, 
in  the  southern  zone,  48%  of  the 
adult  bucks  are  1  Vi  years  old  and 
the  annual  reduction  rate  is  around 
35%.  This  indicates  that  buck  deer 
are  being  harvested  more  heavily 
throughout  most  of  the  Piedmont 
portion  of  the  northern  zone  than  in 
the  southern  zone. 

For  the  past  several  years,  hunters 
in  the  Piedmont  counties  of  the 
northern  zone  have  complained  of 
fewer  and  fewer  trophy  bucks.  This 
is  due  to  several  factors,  but  the 
primary  one  is  that  there  are  very 
few  older  bucks  in  the  populations. 
Our  studies  indicate  only  3-4%  of 
the  bucks  in  this  area  are  3'/2  years 
old  or  older.  The  bucks  are  just  not 
living  long  enough  to  reach  an  age 
at  which  they  can  become  trophies. 
If  these  counties  were  placed  in  the 
long  southern  season,  as  many 
hunters  have  suggested,  even  greater 
pressure  would  be  placed  on  a  buck 
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population  which  is  presently  heav- 
ily harvested;  thus  the  likelihood  of 
killing  an  older  trophy  buck  would 
be  even  less  than  it  is  today.  For 
this  reason,  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion does  not  support  placing  the 
Piedmont  counties  into  the  southern 
deer  zone  (or  a  longer  season). 

What  is  being  done  to  improve  the 
age  distribution  in  this  area?  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  significantly 
increase  the  number  of  older  bucks 
in  this  population  because  of  the 
concentration  of  the  hunters  who 
hunt  there.  The  buck  season  would 
have  to  be  restricted  significantly 
while  the  doe  harvest  would  need  to 
be  much  more  liberal  to  insure  pop- 
ulation control. 

This  year  there  are  twelve  either- 
sex  days  in  most  of  the   Piedmont 


counties.  Some  hunting  pressure  will 
probably  be  transferred  from  the 
buck  to  the  antlerless  segment  of  the 
population.  The  greater  emphasis  on 
doe  hunting  over  a  long  period  of 
time  should  help  to  improve  the  age 
structure  of  the  buck  population. 

Another  possibility  would  be  to 
place  an  antler  restriction  such  as 
8-points  or  more  being  the  only  legal 
buck.  This  would  initially  reduce 
the  harvest  by  approximately  75% 
of  its  present  level.  These  alterna- 
tives are  generally  not  enthusias- 
tically embraced  by  most  hunters. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  some 
hunters  is  changing  the  opening  date 
in  those  counties  which  have  tradi- 
tionally started  hunting  on  October 
15  to  October  21.  Last  year,  there 
were  six   different   deer  seasons  in 


what  is  now  the  southern  zone. 
Opening  dates  occurring  in  this  zone 
last  year  were  October  15,  October 
29  and  November  5.  In  attempting 
to  simplify  regulations  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  seasons  in  this  zone, 
compromises  had  to  be  made.  Many 
hunters  and  most  biologists  pre- 
ferred that  the  opening  date  for 
southwest  Georgia  would  be  the  first 
week  in  November  because  this  co- 
incides better  with  the  rut,  and 
hunting  conditions  are  usually  better 
in  November  than  in  October.  Hunt- 
ers in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  zone 
preferred  the  October  15  opening 
date  because  they  have  traditionally 
started  hunting  on  this  date.  October 
21  was  selected  as  the  opening  date 
as  a  compromise  between  the  east- 
ern and  western   part  of  the  state. 
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Because  the  season  opened  later  in 
the  eastern  counties,  six  days  were 
added  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
These  added  days  came  at  a  time  of 
the  year  when  cooler  weather  allows 
for  better  dog  hunting  than  would 
occur  during  the  hot  days  of  middle 
October. 

Many  hunters  and  farmers  are 
concerned  about  the  high  deer  popu- 
lation which  occurs  in  middle  Geor- 
gia. Game  biologists  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  deer  populations  in  most  of 
the  Piedmont  and  some  of  the  upper 
coastal  plain  counties  should  not  be 
increased  in  size;  they  believe  that 
in  some  areas,  at  least,  populations 
should  be  reduced.  This  year  many 
of  these  counties  will  have  twelve 
either-sex  days.  Past  experience  in- 
dicates that  twelve  either-sex  days 
will  produce  around  35%  does  in 
the  harvest  in  areas  where  there  is 
no  public  land  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  hunting  pressure.  We 
anticipate  that  twelve  either-sex  days 
will  stabilize  deer  populations  in 
most  of  the  Piedmont  counties.  In 


areas  where  hunting  pressure  is  ex- 
tremely heavy,  such  as  those  coun- 
ties north  of  Macon,  twelve  days 
may  well  reduce  populations.  This 
reduction  is  good  even  though  it  will 
mean  the  hunters  will  see  fewer  deer. 
Deer  populations  in  the  Jones,  Put- 
nam, Jasper  and  Baldwin  county 
areas  have  been  too  high  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Habitat  destruction  has 
occurred  and  consequently  deer 
weights,  antler  development  and  re- 
productive potential  have  suffered. 
However  with  reduced  population 
levels,  hunters  should  not  expect 
deer  body  and  antler  size  to  return 
to  the  enormous  size  that  occurred 
in  this  region  fifteen  years  ago.  Dam- 
aged habitat  is  very  slow  to  return 
to  the  quality  that  existed  when  deer 
populations  were  low.  Also,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  believe  that  re- 
duced populations  will  eliminate 
deer  damage  to  crops  and  gardens. 
As  long  as  deer  and  crops  occur  on 
the  same  tract  of  land,  crop  damage 
will  occur.  However,  as  populations 
are   reduced,   the   severity  of   crop 


depredation  should  lessen. 

Deer  must  be  adequately  har- 
vested if  their  numbers  are  to  be 
controlled.  The  hunter  thus  plays  a 
critical  role  in  the  control  of  deer 
populations.  Because  of  this  human 
element,  deer  are  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  complex  game  species 
for  biologists  to  manage.  The  biolo- 
gist must  not  only  understand  the 
deer,  but  also  be  able  to  predict  how 
the  hunter  will  react  and  how  suc- 
cessful he  will  be  under  various  sets 
of  regulations.  Land  use,  hunter  ac- 
cess, hunter  concentration,  hunting 
techniques  and  deer  populations  all 
must  be  considered  in  setting  hunt- 
ing regulations.  For  this  reason,  deer 
regulations  will  never  be  and  should 
never  be  as  simplified  as  small  game 
seasons.  This  year  we  have  at- 
tempted to  streamline  deer  regula- 
tions where  possible  without  signifi- 
cantly compromising  biological  prin- 
ciples. We  hope  these  simplified 
regulations  will  be  pleasing  to  the 
Georgia  hunter.  «» 
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DEER  SEASONS 

Hunters  may  take  only  legal  bucks  (visible  bone  antlers  above  hair)  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied; maximum  limit  will  be  two  deer  per  hunter  per  year. 

Hunting  deer  with  dogs  is  illegal  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Hunting  seasons  on  lands  within  wildlife  management  areas,  state  or  federal  wildlife  refuges, 
and  military  reservations  do  not  coincide  with  general  regulations  unless  so  stated.  (See  WMA 
regulations.) 

ARCHERY   SEASON 

Northern  Zone:  Oct.  2-29,  either-sex. 
Southern  Zone:  Oct.  2-20,  either-sex. 

FIRE   ARMS   SEASON 
Northern  Zone: 

Buck  Only:  Nov.  4-Dec.  2  and  Dec.  26-Jan.  1  in  all  counties  except  Bibb,  Catoosa,  Clayton, 
Cobb,  DeKalb,  Fulton  (north  of  GA  92),  Pickens  and  Whitfield. 

Buck  Only:  Nov.  4-Dec.  2  and  Dec.  26-Jan.  1,  in  Fulton  County  south  of  GA  92. 

Either-sex:  In  Banks,  Barrow,  Chattooga,  Douglas,  Floyd,  Franklin,  Gordon,  Greene,  Haral- 
son, Jackson,  Madison,  Paulding,  Polk,  Stephens  and  Walker  Counties;  Nov.  25,  Dec.  2  and 
Jan.  1 . 

Either-sex:  In  Clarke,  Morgan,  Oconee,  Oglethorpe,  Rockdale,  and  Walton  Counties;  Nov 
30-Dec.  2,  and  Dec.  29-Jan.  1. 

Eifher-sex:  In  Baldwin,  Butts,  Carroll,  Columbia,  Coweta,  Crawford,  Elbert,  Fayette,  Glas- 
cock, Hancock,  Heard,  Henry,  Houston,  Jasper,  Jones,  Lamar,  Lincoln,  McDuffie,  Meriwether, 
Monroe,  Newton,  Peach,  Pike,  Putnam,  Richmond,  Spalding,  Taliaferro,  Troup,  Twiggs,  Upson, 
Warren,  Wilkes  and  Wilkinson  Counties;  Nov.  16-18,  Nov.  23-25,  Nov.  30-Dec.  2  and  Dec.  30- 
Jan.  1 . 

Southern  Zone: 

Buck  Only:  Oct.  21 -Jan.  6;  in  all  counties. 

Either-sex:  In  Baker,  Bleckley,  Calhoun,  Chattahoochee,  Dougherty,  Harris,  Macon,  Marion, 
Muscogee,  Pulaski,  Schley,  Stewart,  Talbot,  Taylor,  and  Webster  Counties;  Nov.  16-18,  Nov. 
23-25,  Nov.  30-Dec.  2,  and  Dec.  30-Jan.  1. 

Either-sex:  In  Burke,  Clay,  Decatur,  Dooly,  Early,  Effingham,  Emanuel,  Grady,  Jefferson, 
Jenkins,  Laurens,  Lee,  Randolph,  Screven,  Sumter,  Terrell,  Thomas,  Washington  and  Worth 
Counties;  Jan.  4-6. 

Either-sex:  In  Bulloch  County;  Jan.  6. 

Either-sex:  On  Little  St.  Simons  Island  (private  land),  Fallow  Deer  of  either  sex  may  be  taken 
from  Oct.  21 -Feb.  21. 

Dog  Hunting:  In  Bryan  (except  on  state  managed  lands),  Brantley,  Bulloch,  Burke,  Camden, 
Candler,  Charlton,  Chatham,  Clinch  (except  south  of  GA  37  and  west  of  Suwannoochee  Creek 
and  except  northwest  of  US  221),  Echols  (east  of  US  129  and  south  of  GA  187  only),  Effing- 
ham, Emanuel,  Evans,  Glynn,  Jenkins,  Lanier  (north  of  the  SCL  RR  and  east  of  the  Alapaha 
River  and  southeast  of  US  221  only),  Liberty,  Long,  Mcintosh  (except  on  state  managed  lands), 
Pierce  (east  of  US  82  and  east  of  Pleasant  Hill  Rd.  only),  Screven,  Tattnall,  Toombs  (south  of 
GA  107  and  GA  56  only),  Ware  (south  of  US  82  only),  Washington,  Wayne  (east  of  GA  169  and 
south  of  US  82  only)  Counties:  Oct  21 -Jan.  6. 

Dog  Hunting:  In  Atkinson  (south  of  the  SCL  RR  and  east  of  US  221),  Berrien  (east  of  US 
129  and  south  of  the  Alapaha  River  and  north  of  GA  76  and  west  of  GA  135  only)  Counties; 
Jan.  1  -Jan.  6. 

Dog  Hunting:  In  Colquitt,  Grady,  Marion,  Mitchell,  Seminole,  Stewart,  Terrell,  Thomas  and 
Webster  Counties;  Dec.  9-Jan.  1 . 

Dog  Hunting:  In  Baker,  Calhoun,  Decatur,  Dougherty,  and  Early  Counties;  Oct.  21 -Jan.   1 

Dog  Hunting:  In  Jefferson  and  Johnson  Counties  (east  of  GA  15  only);  Dec.  9-Jan.  6 

Dog  Hunting:  In  Dodge  (west  of  GA  230  and  north  of  US  280  only)  and  Wilcox  (east  of  US 
129  and  north  of  US  280  only)  Counties;  Jan.  4-6. 
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